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“This time we picked 


Plymouth...it has Everything 


it takes to Save us Money” 


HE Devps don’t waste their money. 

Every penny counts. So when it 
came to picking a new car, Mr. Delp 
was business-like. 

Hecalleda family conference. Every- 
body pored over catalogs. Then, picked 
a few cars they agreed were worth 
trying and drove them hard. 

“Believe me,” says Mr. Delp, “not 
one of those cars took it as easily and 
comfortably as Plymouth!” 

You can see that the Delps were 
chiefly interested in built-in. service. 
They had to be. They drive the same 
car for years. Around their alfalfa 

farm, the roads are rough and rutty. 

One ride proved that Plymouth 
could take it better than other low- 
priced cars and with more comfort! 

Thereare reasons for that. Plymouth 
has a Safety-Steel Body . . . steel, re- 
inforced with steel . . . the most rigid 
car body made. It has self-equalized 
Hydraulic Brakes that take hold on 
all four wheels at once... stop a car 
quickly, surely, without skidding or 
swerving. This means less wear on 
linings . . . longer, smoother service. 

These features assure a longer 
trouble-free life. But Plymouth gives 
you even. more than that. 
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Patented Floating Power engine 
mountings stop motor vibration at its 
source ... assure smooth, tireless rid- 
ing, and driving. Individual Wheel 
Springing keeps the car level on rough 


roads...eliminates bucking and 


pitching over ruts and chuckholes. RE 
Ride in “All Three”’ low-priced cars a Th 
before you decide to buy any. er yo 
y y any for each 


You'll find that only Plymouth has 
all the features for hard service and com- 
fort. Any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer will demonstrate. 






IT’S THE 
BEST ENGINEERED 
LOW-PRICED CAR 
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® Liked “The Itchin’ Foot” 


UST a word of appreciation for the beauti- 

ful reproduction of Whistler’s “Mother” on 
your May cover. And “The Itchin’ Foot” by 
Maude Minish Sutton I thoroughly enjoyed. 
Mrs. Sutton seems to have caught something so 
characteristic of the courage and spirit of fair 
dealing so prevalent among our Southern coun- 
‘ry folk. Anyone who surpasses her in reveal- 
ing loyalty, romance, and belief in true love will 
have to do some character studying, and if not 
a native born Southerner, he or she will fail 
and fall short of “The Itchin’ Foot.” Give us 
more such stories characteristic of our Southern 
rural sections. J. W. M. 


® What’s Your Grade? 


mre you a good reader? A careful reader? 
Then test yourself by these ten questions 
after you have read this issue, allowing 10 points 
for each question answered correctly. 


l. What is Mrs. Roosevelt’s favorite flower? 
(p. 24). 

2, What method of taxing homes and farms is 
growing in popularity? (p. 38). 

3. How much can a team of mules pull? (p. 14). 

4. Can tomato bearing be prolonged? (p. 30). 

5. Why are June zinnia plantings desirable? 
(p. 21). 

6. How many queens do Alabama beekeepers 
ship annually to the North? (p. 6). 


7. What four subjects is the President’s land- 
se committee to study? (p. 5). 


8. What is the usual daily silage ration for one 
‘animal? (p. 36). 


9. Should beets be canned whole or cut? (p. 26). 
What is the neg Admiral Byrd’s South 
p. 8). 


Pole ship ? 
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June — Busy and Beautiful 


“ 


HAT is so rare as a day in June?” Lowell 
asks and nobody has yet answered him. And 
while June is beautiful on all farms it is especially 
beautiful on those whose owners have a few fine 
purebred cows to enjoy such pastures and pools as 
our photograph shows.- And specially happy in 
homes where parents can enjoy the radiance of 
childhood as charming as that illustrated on our 
cover page. And busy—well even though the long- 
est days come in June they are hardly long enough 
for all the jobs that need doing. Let’s check up on 
those suggested in farm work on page 6; “Trench 
Silos Are Economical and Desirable,” on page 36; 
Ben Kilgore’s dairy hints, page 8; Mr. Niven’s 
flowers and gardens, pages 21 and 30: Mary Au- 
trey’s “Canning Early Vegetables,” page 26; and 
T. H. Wood’s “Poultry Outlook Improved,” page 
37. Paul W. Chapman tells how “The New Deal 
Helps Agriculture,” page 5, and Dr. Butler’s dis- 
cussion of “The Beef Cattle Problem” (page 14) will 
interest general farmers as well as beef cattlemen. 


And even if you don’t usually read fiction—let 
us beg you to read “John Hinson: A Story of 
Southern Farm Life Today.” That story will make 
it seem as if you and a couple of your neighbors 
have just sat down together and opened up your 
hearts to one another about life’s trials, struggles, 
and triumphs, these last three years. It’s a grip- 
ping story which will be complete in three issues. 


As for that program of tax reform which Dr. 
Poe presents on our World’s News page, no doubt 
tens of thousands of readers are eager to help bring 
about the proposed tax exemption of homes occupied 
by the owner, a rediiction in tax rate on cleared 
lands properly terraced and on forest lands proper- 
ly safeguarded against fire, and a redistribution.of 
$100,000,000 of Federal taxes to the states for the 
support of public schools. But if you wish actually 
to get these things due then must you not see your 
candidates for the legislature and for Congress, 
write to your governor, and get the organizations 
in which you have membership to join in the fight ? 


FIVE YEARS, $1.00 





























® The Processing Taxes—Are They Fair? 


HE Agricultural Adjustment Act provided for a processing tax on 

those basic farm commodities named in the act. These process- 
ing taxes were imposed on farm products included in the act, to raise 
funds with which to carry out the purposes of the law, which were 
to raise the selling prices of these basic farm products to producers. 

The methods employed for raising the prices of these basic farm 
products are (1) the payment of benefits to the producers of the basic 
products who contract to reduce production, (2) the renting of lands 
to be held out of the production of these products, and (3) marketing 
agreements securing higher prices for producers. Some claim that 
the producers pay the tax, others that the consumers pay it and that 
it is unfair to tax consumers for the benefit of farmers. 


It is difficult to see how the claim that the producers are paying 
the tax can be substantiated, for if they are, they are still getting more 
for their products than before the tax was levied. In March, 1933, 
the price of cotton was 6.1 cents per pound and in March, 1934, 11.7 
cents per pound. In March, 1933, corn was 20.6 cents per bushel and 
in March, 1934, 47.1 cents. Wheat in March, 1933, was 34.5 cents a 
bushel and in March, 1934, 70.9 cents. Even in the case of hogs, the 
market supply of which cannot be promptly reduced, for when hogs are 
once ready for market they must be sold or heavy losses suffered, the 
price in March, 1933, was $3.22 per hundred and in March, 1934, $3.88. 


It may be true that when a processing tax is first put on some 
products, the producers may pay a part of it for a short time, but 
experience seems to indicate plainly that the producers do not pay 
much of the tax, except to the extent that they are also consumers 
of the processed product, and that they pay none of it as producers 
for very long. 

The contention that it is unfair to’ consumers to tax them for the 
benefit of farmer producers would have some foundation if the tax 
raised the price to consumers above a fair level of parity. It certainly 
is not as unfair to consumers to compel them to pay a fair price, at 
least cost of production, as to force farmers to produce necessities at 
a price below the cost of production. When farm prices reach a fair 
parity with the things farmers have to buy there is no warrant in law 
or intention to continue the collection of processing taxes. It is cer- 
tainly no injustice to consumers to compel them to pay 12 cents a 
pound for the raw cotton or $1 a bushel for the wheat they consume. 


® Reduced Production Brought Better Prices 


O GREATLY has the lot of the cotton farmer improved in a short 

twelve months as a result of controlled production through AAA 
programs that already we find a few who have completely forgotten 
1932 and ’31 and ’30. 

“Cotton is bringing 11 and 12 cents because times are better,” 
they say. “Why, we’d have gotten 10 or 12 cents for cotton last fall 
it we hadn’t plowed up any cotton. We'll be better off from now 
on if the government will let us alone.” Let’s review the facts again :— 


1. Without the plow-up last year we probably should have made 
17,000,000 bales. With 13,000,000 bales already on hand we should 
have piled up the greatest visible supply of American cotton in the 
world’s history. A smaller total supply by 4,000,000 bales had brought 
5 and 6 cents in 1932. Is there therefore any intelligent man who 
believes that 1933 cotton would have brought a much better price? 
Reducing the gold content of the dollar has helped all prices materially, 
but investigations show that in every case where we have a big 
surplus of any farm product, monetary changes alone have not been 
sufficient to restore fair prices. 

2. The AAA program and now the compulsory Bankhead Bill 
have assured a 1934 crop that should not exceed ten million bales. Is 
there anyone who honestly believes cotton would be bringing any- 
where near 11 cents today if the South had planted an acreage com- 
parable with 1933—which would mean a prospective crop of 13,000,000 
or 14,000,000 bales added to the still crushingly large carry-over 
whose existence we must never forget. 

We know that mistakes have been made in the administration 
of the programs and are quite sure no one would admit it more readily 





THE EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


than AAA officials themselves. Rental payments in the 1934 program 
are coming in later than was expected ; some who had severely reduced 
their acreage in previous years or who have been growing relatively 
few acres per plow have felt that further reduction should not have 
been required of them; some tenants have felt that the program was 
a landlord’s program. None should know better than our readers 
how earnestly and consistently The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist has 
worked to eliminate inequalities and insure fairness to all. But it is our 
conviction that the inequalities and delays are but a drop in the bucket 
compared to the good that the AAA cotton program has already 
rendered the South. 


. 


® Neatness and Cleanliness in Selling 


T IS important to remember how much neatness and a just- 

laundered look of cleanliness about one’s clothing helps the seller 
of farm products. 

In the lobby of our office building recently we noticed a farm girl 
selling flowers. She was not handsomely dressed, of course, but 
her fresh, pink healthfulness of color and the utter neatness of her 
simple dress added charm to the flowers themselves. About the same 
time we saw a farm man who needed a shave as badly as his overalls 
needed washing trying to sell eggs. It was hard to associate really 
fresh, nice eggs with such an unfresh, unnice salesman, and we have 
no doubt his eggs brought less for that reason. 

We often see a farm man or woman whose clothes are of the 
cheapest kind but who yet achieve through sheer neatness a more 
attractive gentility and distinction than expensive clothes would give 
some other people. The ancient Hebrews had a proverb well worth 
remembering in owr own day :— 

“Poverty comes from God but not dirt.” 


® The Farm Board and the AAA 


E STILL think that the Federal Farm Board was one of the 

most unjustly maligned organizations in recent American his- 
tory. Middlemen, the city press, and many politicians who simply 
wished to discredit anything done by the recent national adminis- 
tration—all these carried on a persistent campaign of unfair propa- 
ganda against the Farm Board and unjustly discredited it. 

Yet it is a mistake to say that the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration is following exactly the same cotton policies as the Federal 
Farm Board. The Board suggested plowing up every third row of 
cotton, but offered no plan whereby those who plowed up would fare as 
well as those who didn’t. Hence nothing was done. The AAA not only 
proposed to reduce production but offered acreage reduction benefits 
to those who participated and so achieved great results. 

Again, the Farm Board lent 16 cents a pound on cotton and lost 
because it did nothing to make the beneficiaries cut acreage. But the 
New Deal program is to lend only to those who agree to help control 
production. 

The AAA is learning from the Farm Board’s experience—as no 
doubt the Farm Board itself would have done in great measure. 

In one respect the Farm Board seems to us to have had a better 
and wiser program than the AAA. The Board sought constantly to 
foster and develop farmer coéperatives. The AAA seems not to have 
realized the great part that both general farm organizations and coop- 
erative associations must play in working out the farm problem. 
They should be partners of the AAA both in deciding policies and 
in helping carry them out. 


© We Acclaim a Georgia Author 


HE whole South, but especially Georgia, has a right to rejoice 

in the superb recognition that has come to Caroline Miller’s 
Lamb in His Bosom, just awarded the coveted Pulitzer prize as the 
best American novel of the year. The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
is epecially glad to extend congratulations to Mrs. Miller because she 
has written so simply and yet so effectively of the everyday life of 
Southern country people. 
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THe New Deat Hetps AGRICULTURE 


HE “New Deal,” so far as agri- 
culture is concerned, is making 
good. 

In 1933, farmers of the United 
States made 62 per cent more money 
than in 1932. In the Southeastern 
States even greater gains were made. 
For example, last year in Georgia the 
average farmer made $1.90 for every 
dollar income made in 1932. 

Evidence of this increased farm 
income is apparent on every hand. For 
the first time in ten years extensive im- 
provements are being made on Georgia 
farms. New houses and barns are 
being built; old ones are being cover- 
ed and repaired. New implements 
are seen in the fields, and Atlanta has 
become the greatest mule market in the 
world. Above all, there is a spirit of 
optimism and confidence on the part of 
the people that has not existed since 
1920. 

All these signs of progress are ‘fine. 
They make us very happy, but they do 
not necessarily mean that we are “out 
of the woods” of depression, or that 
farming has been placed upon a basis 
of permanent security. There is still a 
long way to go before we get back to 
the place where farming will insure 
an adequate return on labor and in- 
vestment. 

We are living, for the first time, in 
a period of controlled production. Some 
people may not agree that this is desir- 
able, but the fact remains that it has 
brought us the only ray of hope that 
has appeared since farm prices were 
forced down by an unwise financial 
policy fourteen years ago. 


Put-Our House in Order 


During this period when the produc- 
tion of cash crops is limited, it would 
seem wise to “put our house in order” 
for a new day. There can be little 
doubt that the day of the absentee- 
landlord-farmer has passed. Most of 
them, who attempted to live wholly 
upon the labor of other people, are 
out of business. What, then, are the 
essentials in a program that will insure 
progress and prosperity? 

The first essential, as we all know, 
is that every farm shall be self-sus- 
taining so far as food for the family 
and roughage for livestock are con- 
cerned. To carry out this plan would 
seem to be a very simple task, but the 
fact remains that in Georgia we are 
spending about 80 millions of hard 
earned farm dollars each year to buy 
these farm supplies. Until we can stop 
this “leak” in our farm business, pros- 
perity will always be something we 
talk about but never experience. 

The first step in making self-sustain- 











By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 
Dean, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


The production of these supplies is 
but the first step in a complete mainte- 
nance program. 

While we can produce fresh vegeta- 
bles for the greater portion of the year, 
there are several months during which 
this is impossible. To meet the needs 
for the entire year, some food—vege- 
tables, fruits, meat—must be canned. 


Coéperative Canning 


Until a few years ago most people 
thought that the best thing to do was 
for each family to can at home such 
foods as they needed. The experience 
of recent years, however, has led 
many of. us to the conclusion that the 
most practicable method of solving this 
problem is the community cannery. 

In one such cannery where 50,000 
cans of fruits and vegetables were can- 
ned last year, I asked a woman what 
she thought about this matter. She 
said: “I can can more food here in one 
day, with the larger and improved 
equipment, than in three weeks at 
home.” 

There are in Georgia about 100 com- 
munity canning plants at this time. 
Others will be built this summer. Any 
community seriously interested in put- 
ting up a cannery should go to the 
county agent for a plan and then at- 
tempt to secure financial assistance 
from the State Relief Administration. 

In addition to canneries, it is my be- 
lief that there should be in every coun- 
ty a meat curing plant, and that both 
the cannery and the meat curing plant 
be .units in “A Community Market 
Center” where there will be facili- 
ties for the assembling, grading, pack- 
ing, and processing of all kinds of 
farm products. In this way we can 
prepare for home use, and for mar- 
ket, all farm products for which there 
is at this time no definite well es- 
tablished, market machinery. Such 
marketing, processing, and storage 
facilities represent one of our most 
urgent needs. 

Then during this period of control- 
ed production, we must build up the 
deficiency phases of our farming pro- 
gram. In Georgia, other than food 
and feed crops, this means livestock 
production, including poultry. 





There is no need to call specific at- 
tention to our livestock deficiency. It is 
well known. 
however, that according to the 1930 
census, there are 100,000 farms in 
Georgia without a milk cow. This 
should not be true of one single farm 
in Georgia. We consume, as a people, 
only about one-half as much milk as 
the average person in the United 
States. We do not have, in many farm 
communities, enough milk to properly 
feed the children. This condition 
should be corrected during this period. 

We are making rapid strides in beef 
production, but we still think as a peo- 
ple that all the good meat is Western. 
Let us hope that this complex will pass 
away as we come to learn of the high 
quality of beef being produced in many 
parts of Georgia at this time. 

There is, for part of Georgia, a great 
possibility in the production of spring 
lambs—a business to which we have 
given almost no attention. In building 
up the deficiency phases of our farm 
program this should net be overlook- 
ed; nor is there any good reason why 
we should continue to import all of our 
mules from other sections. 


Land Conservation Essential 


Then, we must give attention to the 
land. This is our foundation problem. 
When we consider this task it seems 
that there is work to be done by (1) 
the individual farmer; (2) the commu- 
nity; and (3) the government. 

Recently, the President has appoint- 
ed a land-use committee. This com- 
mittee is to study: (1) land use; (2) 
balanced farming; (3) the human 
problems incident to land, and (4) a 
national land policy. 

It is the belief of many people that 
the government will attempt to classi- 
fy all of the land of the United States 
for the purpose of determining what 
land should be farmed and what Jand 
should be taken out of cultivation. If 
the Federal government bought mil- 
lions of acres of land and put it back 
into forests, it would not only take 
some poor land out of competition 
with the better soils, but it might take 
some “sub-marginal people out of cul- 





tivation”—which would be a good thing 


It is appalling to know, 


for the better farmer. Not all people 
agree that the purchase of land for 
reforestation by the Federal govern- 
ment is a good thing, but the classifica- 
tion of the ‘land is desirable. This would 
permit a private owner to get the view- 
point of specialists in the field, and per- 
haps the time will soon come when 
forest land—at least—will be exempt 
from ad valorem taxes. Other ad- 
vantages would follow such a classi- 
fication. 


Terracing a Community Job 


Few individual farmers have the 
power on the farm to build the right 
kind of a broadbase terrace. The equip- 
ment required is too expensive for the 
individual farmer to own. Terracing 
is acommunity or county job. Already 
a number of counties have reached this 
conclusion and more will do so soon. 

Then, of course, there are many 
things to conserve the soil that the in- 
dividual farmer can and should do. 
The most important is to establish a 
rotation that includes the growing of 
forage and legume crops and this calls 
for livestock to utilize these crops. 


Within a few years we will hear 
much of “strip” cropping. This is a 
plan being advocated and demonstrated 
by the Soil Erosion Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior. This Service 
is now carrying on a control project 
in every Southern State. Within a 
year these demonstrations will be 
worth going a long way to see. 
Through these projects we are going 
to learn more about erosion than we 
have ever known before, and they are 
destined to make great changes in our 
farming operations. 

With the vast number of unemploy- 
ed people in the United States who are 
going to be taken care of by the Fed- 
eral government through the relief ad- 
ministration, we should be able to get 
some very valuable work done in the 
rural sections. By this time the people 
of the nation have learned that there 
can be no permanent national prosperity 
in which the farm people do not share. 
It is in the interest of the general good 
to spend money in developing rural 
America. For years, close observers 
have seen the decline of the open coun- 
try. This must not only be stopped, 
but the trend must be turned in the 
other direction. There are, we are 
told, millions of people in the cities 
who cannot get industrial jobs; there 
are 300,000 farm families on relief 
rolls, and thousands of others who have 
every right to be. These farm people 
the government can aid best by mak- 
ing it possible for them to earn a little 
cash in addition to subsistence rations. 








ing farms is to prepare a budget; that 
18, to determine the quantity of each 
item of food and feed required and 
then set aside enough acreage to pro- 
duce ‘just a little more of each item 

is required. If just this simple 

were done on every farm we 
Would see the greatest progress made 
a generation. 








EQUALS 





Farming now, and for the future, which offers the great- 
est possibilities to t!:e owner who expects above all else 
to get from a farm a good living and an independence 


and security not found in any other occupation. 









It is hoped that in this FERA pro- 
gram the rural sections of the nation 
have some labor and materials made 
available so that they may have better 
farm-to-farm roads, better school- 
houses, club houses, recreation cen- 
ters, swimming pools, and other facili- 
ties which will add to the attractive- 
ness of rural life. 
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Bad weather has to work fast to spoil a hay crop when mower, side delivery rake, and loader team together | 


Levr’s Tack Tuoincs Over TOGETHER 


@ Auburn Says— 
NOR truck areas velvet beans are a 
good legume for soil building. This 
crop can be planted after the spring 
crop of vegetables is off and turned 
under, in late winter before the next 
crop is planted. 


@ Side-dressing corn about 40 days 
after planting with around’ 100 pounds 
nitrate of soda or nitrate of lime will 
increase the yield on the average ap- 
proximately 7 bushels per acre. 


@ Farmers who are planning to con- 
struct a poultry house should be sure 
to obtain a copy of the plans, specifica- 
tions, and explanation on poultry house 
construction published by the Exten- 
sion Service. It may be had from 
county agents. It is titled “A Combi- 
nation Farm Poultry and _ Brooder 
House,” Pamphlet No. 4. 


@ To control the Mexican bean bee- 
tle, says Prof. J. M. Robinson, ento- 
mologist, a spray of two pounds of 
magnesium arsenate to 100 gallons of 
water or a dust consisting of one part 
of this chemical to five parts of hy- 
drated lime is recommended. The dust 
should be applied at the rate of 12 to 
15 pounds per acre. Approximately 
100 gallons of spray should be used 
per acre of beans. 


@ The home production of soybean 
seed is not only more economiéal but 
it assures the growing of the best va- 
rieties on Alabama farms. A one-half- 
acre seed plot for a two-horse farm is 
recommended. 


@ “For those farmers who, for vari- 
ous reasons, have failed to plant soy- 
beans for hay this year there is yet 
sufficient time to plant cowpeas, sor- 
ghum, or a mixture of sorghum and 
cowpeas,” says J. C. Lowery, exten- 
sion agronomist. “Broadcast 90 to 120 
pounds of cowpeas per acre. The 


Whippoorwill variety is very popular. 
If cotton wilt is present Brabham 
should be used. Twenty pounds or 
more of sorghum and 69 to 99 pounds 
of cowpeas per acre will give good 
hay yields.” 


@ One way that Alabama hog pro- 
ducers can best help themselves, says 
Extension Animal Husbandman F. 
W. Burns, is to breed to purebred 
boars all sows kept on the farm. Ex- 
perimental work conducted at Auburn 
has proved conclusively that the length 
of time required to produce a 200- 
pound hog decreases as the percentage 
of pure breeding increases. Likewise, 
the quantity of feed required to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of gain decreases as 
the percentage of pure breeding in- 
creases. 


@® Forestry—a Savings Bank ~ 


PRACTICAL demonstration of 

profitable timber growing on 
eroded farm lands is found on the C. 
C. Hudson farm, Randolph County, 
Alabama. 

The owner says that 75 per cent of 
the cost of the farm has been. paid 
with timber products, and he consid- 
ers his 25 acres of timber as a bank 
account which after 20 years more 


will be equivalent to a good retirement 


fund. 

Federal foresters and County Agent 
Hollingsworth went through the stand 
and reported a fine quality of loblolly 
and shortleaf pine growing on land 
that had been turned out 30 years ago 
because it was too badly gullied and 
eroded to have further value for culti- 
vation. The owner says the eroded 
land was seeded within 2 years from 
seed pines in an adjoining field. Some 
of the larger pine trees 28 years old 
stand 75 feet high and 14 to 16 inches 
in diameter. He -has protected the 
thick stand from fire and _ livestock. 
The present stand was calculated by 


the foresters to be increasing at the 
rate of 525 board feet per acre per 
year. 

The land is a poor Biedmont clay 
soil which washes readily and loses 
its fertility. Since reforestation gully- 
ing and washing have been stopped. 


@® Bees, Queens, and Honey 


TIVHE bee industry in Alabama is 

supplying 1,500,000 pounds of honey 
for home consumption and bringing 
farmers $350,000 to $500,000 from out- 
side the state annually. 

According to the best information 
available, more package bees and 
queens are shipped from the Black 
Belt section of Alabama than any oth- 
er equal area in the United States. 
Each year beekeepers within 50 miles 
of Montgomery ship about 60,000 
pounds of honey bees and 200,000 
queens into Northern states and 
Canada to produce honey, improve 
colonies, and cross-pollinate orchards. 

R. M. Pugh, provincial apiarist of 
Saskatchewan, Canada, recently made 
an 8,000-mile round trip from Canada 
to Alabama on a farm truck to get a 
load of bees. While in the South he 
highly praised the Alabama beekeepers 
for the splendid way they handle their 
bees and queens. 

It is reported that the beekeepers 
have just passed through one of the 
best seasons. L. O. BRACKEEN. 


@ Farm, Labor Interdependent 


WONDER if the farmers and la- 

boring men of the United States 
fully realize how closely their welfare 
is bound up together. 

3etween 1923 and 1929 the gross 
income of agriculture ranged between 
10 and 12 billion dollars and the total 
factory pay rolls year after year dur- 
ing the same period amounted to al- 
most exactly the same sum. Both fell 


together with a crash, until in 1932 
each amounted to 5 billion dollars. 
Both-rose together in 1933 until now 
they seem to be going at the rate of 
nearly 7 billion dollars annually. 

The. immediate objective of our 
national endeavors is to get the total 
pay rolls of factory labor back to at 
least 11 billion dollars annually and 
the gross farm income back to the 
same figure. Some people would like 
to raise the gross agricultural income 
to 12 billion dollars and leave labor at 
8 billion; others stand for exactly the 
opposite. This kind of thing cannot be 
done. Agriculture and labor are the 
two great legs on which the body poli- 
tic moves forward. While first one 
and then the other may be in the lead, 
they can never be far apart. One of 
the greatest needs of our civilization 
is an educated farm leadership work- 
ing in understanding coOperation with 
an educated labor leadership. 

H. A. WALLACE. 

Secretary of Agriculture. 


® For Large Watermelons 


T IS size that one wants ina water- 
melon, whether eating or selling it. 
A large melon tastes better, is better, 
and often sells for twice as much per 
pound as a small melon. Only by thin- 
ning or pruning can one expect to ob- 
tain these 30 to 50 pounders or bigger. 
Leave not more than two melons to 
the vine. If there are two vines to the 
hill, only one melon to the vine should 
be left. Immediately after there is a 
good set of the melons, with the larg- 
est ones three to five inches in length, 
pick out two of the best ones and cut 
off all the others. Go over the vines 
every few days during the bearing sea- 
son and remove any other melons that : 
deve'op,, in order that the entire 
strength of the plant may be thrown 
into the development of the two melons 
that are selected. 
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And Chevrolet gives you the biggest, huskiest truck in 
the economy field=—the lowest-priced Six in the world 


When you buy your truck, gostraight 

to the heart of the matter— get the 
facts about the engine. If it isn’t valve-in-head, if it 
isn’t a Six, think twice. Because you simply can’t 
get all the power you want, plus peak economy, 
with any other kind of engine. Six cylinders blot 
out vibration—cut down wear and tear. Valve-in- 
head construction gives you more power on less 


gasoline. Combine an engine like that with a body 


190,000 miles through desert 
heat and still has original 
pistons —J. L. Bain, of El Centro, 


and chassis that are truck-built throughout, and 
you have a hauling outfit that more than earns its 
keep. You have, in fact, the fastest-selling farm 
truck in the world—the handsome, sturdy, reliable 
Chevrolet. And that’s not all. Big as it is, efficient 
as it is, powerful as it is, this truck costs less to buy 
than any other Six on the market. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G.M. A.C. terms. 
A General Motors Value 





California, who owned this Chev- 


rolet truck, says it was still hauling 


6 to 7 tons of hay a trip when he 


traded it for a 1934 model. ‘The 
only expense we have had,” he 


writes, “was the replacement of one 
wheel bearing.” 





CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER 


TRUCKS 
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P AT Chicago this summer they 

are having a big fair. The won- 
ders of the world are there. It was 
a big fair last summer. In fact it was 
so big that millions of people who went 
to see it came away without being able 
to see it all. z 


So they had to have it again this 
year to give the rest of us a chance to 
see and some of the others a chance 
to go back. They’ve put in a lot of 
new things and hundreds of thousands 
of those who went last year want to go 
back this summer to see the new and 
try to finish seeing what they failed 
to see last year. 


SHALL 


UST about a year ago a good dairy- 

man remarked to me, “I’ve a good 
notion to reduce my herd to a few good 
cows that I can produce feed for and 
care for myself.” It’s not bad business 
—since our dairy program has gone 
“hay wire’—to consider some such 
proposition or modification of it. Cer- 
tainly, there’s no argument against re- 
ducing the number of cows to the 
number that you can produce feed for. 
The other alternative is “stepping up” 
your feed production, particularly pas- 
ture, legume hay, and silage, to where 
it will provide an aburdant supply for 
all your cattle. 

It’s not too late in June to sow Sudan 
grass for temporary pasture. A night 
pasture of Sudan grass, with fresh 
water readily available is an ideal 
summer combination for herd health, 
herd production, and herd economy. 


You hear a lot nowadays about re- 
ducing feed for dairy cows to insure 
economical and profitable production. 
I’m a great believer in happy mediuins 
and if you don’t watch out, this re- 


eA CENTURY 


OF PROGRESS 


By W. C. LASSETTER 





















Night view on the circular terrace at the 
north approach to the Hall of Science. 


The Enchanted Island is a five-acre won- 
devland for children. 


This Wor'd’s Fair of 1934 is design= 
el to represent the achievements of a 
Century of Progress. -This past cen- 
tury has been an eventful hundred 
years. Most all of the modern wonders 
were produced in this period: the 
modern, high-speed railway trains, the 
newest of which will be-at the fair; 
the electric light; the automobile; the 
flying machine ; the radio; the mechan- 
ical refrigerator, and the thousand and 
one modern improvements, labor-sav- 
ing devices, and what have you. 


This progress of the century will be 
pictured at the fair. The Transporta- 
tion Building shows the oldest and the 
newest and the important steps in be- 
tween—all the accomplishments of the 


DAIRYMEN FEED MORE OR FEED 





The Lagoon Gateway to the Federal 
Building where the government tells 
its story of a century. 











past century. Thé Hall of Science 
takes us through the maze of scientific 
wonders, the result of a century of 
greatest scientific achievement in the 
history of the world. 


For some of us the architecture of the 
fair buildings themselves may be the 
most startling thing. See the examples 
above. And then be sure to see the 
examples of modern homes to be found 
on the fair grounds. See how you 
like the “modern farmhouse” with 
wash room, workbench, repair room, 
and dairy room on the ground floor 
while living quarters for the family are 
on second floor. 

Of course you'll want to see Admi- 
ral Byrd’s South Pole ship, the “City of 
New York,” at anchor in the south 
lagoon. Go aboard and see the sights. 

If you so wish you may easily spend 
much of your time “abroad” while at 


By BEN KILGORE 


ducing feed can be carried to an un- 
profitable extreme. To cut a dairy 
cow’s feed to the point where she gets 
thin and out of condition is about the 
poorest economy I know of. I won't 
argue with you that most of the feed 
should come from grass and roughages. 
In my opinion fewer cows, better fed, 
is superior to more cows, poorly fed. 


June is a good month to clean up 
the barn and premises. Manure scat- 
tered on fields and pastures improves 
fertility and does not make an ideal 
fly breeding establishment. 


Cleanliness in June and other hot 
mgnths is doubly necessary for quality 
dairy products. 


Spring and summer calves usually 
turn out the worst. They’re generally 
allowed to shift for themselves. As a 
result, they often turn out to be a 
decidedly stunted, knorty-headed, and 
onery looking lot. If they’re worth 
raising, they’re worth feeding, and pas- 





tures won't help them much_ until 
they’re past six months old. If I were 
you, I’d knock most of them in the 
head, except those I had good reason 
to believe would develop into high 
producing, profitable dairy cows. 

A great saving, can be realized by 
turning yearling -heifers to pasture 
from June until late fall. They become 
healthier as a result of roughing it; 
roughages develop middles and feeding 
capacity and they’ll keep growing ev- 
ery day on pasture alone, if adequate 
grass is available. 

Our dry pasture, as we call-it, is a 
large rough area. A great deal of it is 
too wet ever to plow. A barb wire 
fence surrounds most of it. By con- 
tinually cutting out trees and bushes 
more grass is available each year. Les- 
pedeza has been sowed in it for several 
years, which has greatly increased the 
quality of the pasture and its carrying 
capacity. Through these past hard 
years, it has saved us many a dollar 



















For it’s truly a world’s fair. 
The foreign villages reproduced on the 
fair grounds will capture your fancy 
and hold your interest. 

Even the heart of Africa will be 


the fair. 


found there. Jungleland will have a 
thousand monkeys frolicking and chat- 
tering, while with them along the 
slopes of a volcano will be found the 
hippopotamus, ocelots, sloths, arma- 
dillos, ant-eaters, and scores of others. 
Jungleland is to be in charge of Frank 
3uck whom perhaps you have seen in 
the movies. | 

One cannot list all the wonders of 
the fair here. You'll have to go to get 
an appreciation of its gigantic size 
and the wonderful things it houses. If 
you want to see the wonders of the 
world, the wonders of a “Century of 
Progress,” go to the fair this summer. 
By joining one of the directed tours 
you can see it more thoroughly in a 
short stay. But whatever you do, see 
the World’s Fair. 


LEss? 


in feed “bills. It has been just that 
many dollars made. 


Salt, or’ better still, a combination 
of salt, ground limestone, and bone 
meal, should be kept in a sheltered 
trough in the dry pasture for growing 
heifers and dry cows. We're lucky 
to have a couple of branches and a 
spring in this pasture, although drouthy 
summers have almost dried them up in 
recent years. 


Two reminders in closing may be 
helpful :-— 


1, Give every cow in your milking 
herd a two months’ vacation. Keep her 
on good pasture and, though dry, feed 
sufficient so she will freshen in high 
condition. High producers, well fed, 
and in good condition are the only kind 
that make a regular profit. 


2. Never let a cow early in lacta- 
tion go down in milk for lack of feed 
on pasture, to save feed. Once pro- 
duction is down, it will stay down 
until she freshens again in good con- 
dition. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


; F Buick comes back to the farm... 








Body by Fisher 


Sturdy as Its Sires 
Faithful to Its Great. Name 


| Sa of all, and above all else, the newest Buick 
keeps the faith. Completely engineered by Buick, 
and built to all the high Buick ideals of sturdiness 
and dependability, it is Buick through and through. 


To thousands of farm homes, this Buick with its 
117-inch wheelbase and its new low price presents the 
opportunity to own all that is new and fine in modern 
beauty and style, added to the Buick features which 
years of reliable farm service have proved 


sound and good. 
Though the Valve-in-Head straight eight of 


this newest Buick is a 93-h.p., 85-mile-an- 
hour engine, its fuel economy reaches the 


gratifying figure of 15 miles per gallon. Its accelera- 
tion is 10 to 60 miles an hour in 21 seconds. The 
Buick torque-tube drive and Buick sealed chassis spell 
long life as well as operating efficiency. 


Buick’s Knee-Action gliding ride, Fisher bodies—big 
and, roomy —with improved 1934 No Draft ventila- 
tion, round out, in this newest Buick, a value which 
has no equal. . 
Your nearest Buick dealer is now display- 
ing and demonstrating the newest Buick. 
Go to him, see the car, drive it, and get the 
free book which tells about this remarkable 
Buick. Or write Buick Motor Company, 
Flint, Michigan, for a copy. 


Series 40—$795 and up. Series 50—$1110 to $1230. Series 60—$1375 to $1675. Series 90—$1875 to $2175. List prices at Flint, Mich. 


ITHE NEWEST 


BUICK 





















AND UP — List Prices at Flint Mich. 
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Twenty-five 


IVE cents a pound! 
dollars a bale! 


With these thoughts racing through 
his mind, John Hinson plodded grimly 
toward the county courthouse. He 
wanted to see the county agent. Or; 
course he knew that in this crisis Bill 
Clements was as helpless as anybody 
else. Still He wanted to talk with 
someone on this cold, bleak Christmas 
Eve of 1932. 

As he entered the battered little 
brick building, Hinson met Sheriff 
Hilton, whose bluff, red face beamed. 


“Here’s one man coming to pay his 
taxes, I'll bet!” said Hilton extending 
his hand. “If we had more good farm- 
ers like John Hinson, the county 
wouldn’t be in the shape it’s in.” 


“You are wrong both times,” said 
Hinson, “I can’t pay taxes with 5-cent 
cotton, and nobody else can—at least 
not long. The country’s on the rocks, 
Sheriff, and the farmers are buried 
under the rocks.” 

“Cut it out, my boy; don’t be so 
doggone pessimistic. The papers are 
saying today that the country’s on the 
upgrade—that America’s rugged indi- 
vidualism is again asserting itself.” 

“Oh, yeah?” was all that Hinson 
could think of in reply. “Is Clements 
in? Thought I'd run up and talk with 
him.” 

“Yes, I believe he’s still up there,” 
said the sheriff. “Clements is a late 


worker. Anyway, John, Merry Christ- 







mas and Happy New Year to you and 
the family.” 


Hinson climbed the rickety stairs 
and walked into the county agent’s 
office. Clements, bending over his type- 
writer, turned and waved his hand. 


“CNIT down, John. Be with you soon 
as I finish making out this report.” 
“Don’t mind me,’ Hinson sank 
wearily into a chair. “I really don’t 
know what made me come in anyhow. 
But I just sold 10 bales of cotton 
and . ‘i 
* “And you just realized the difference 
between the $25-a-bale you got in 1932 
and the $100 that you used to get, eh?” 


Clements laughed without humor, 
banged his hamlike fist on his desk, 
and shouted :— 

“Hinson, this country’s ruined! Men 
are starving, walking the streets, losing 
their homes. I tell you we are nearer 
a revolution than we've ever been be- 
fore. God help us all if we get into 
the hands of some demagogue !” 


Clements’ dark eyes flashed, his sun- 
tanned face was set. He shook the mc: 
of iron-gray hair from his forehead 
and glared at Hinson. 


“Here you are, the best farmer in 
the county—properly declared a Mas- 
ter Farmer—and yet broke! You are 
worse than broke; you stand to lose 
everything you’ve been working for 
the past 20 years.” 





OHN HINSON: 


A STORY OF SOUTHERN FARM LIFE TODAY 


By 
BENTLEY B. 


MACKAY 
@ 


“Eighteen,” corrected Hinson. “I put 
in two years with the A. E. F., you 
know.’” 

“War! War!” shouted Clements. 
“ “Make the world safe for democracy!’ 
How often I used to think of that as 
I crouched in some stinky shell hole. 
What'd it get us? Just a lotta billions 
in war debts that nobody will pay!” 


“CI\AY-Y, Bill, keep your shirt on!” 

Hinson had to smile in spite of 
himself. “You sound like a Red. You, 
of all people!” 

Clements grinned sheepishly. “I just 
had to let off steam. I saw 40° farms 
sold from under our farmers today to 
satisfy mortgage claims. Everybody’s 
scared. They want gold—gold. Debts 
made with 15- and 20-cent cotton are 
being paid with 5-cent cotton. Honest 
dollar? We've got a dollar as dis- 
honest as the devil4” 

“Maybe this election’ll change things 
some,” said Hinson hopefully. 

“Election promises have been made 
before, me boy. They last until the 
guy gets in office—no longer.” 

“T did a crazy thing just now,” said 
Hinson. “I sold that cotton to pay 
my bill at Riley Edson’s store and let 
him credit my full account. Then I 
tried to buy some Christmas knick- 





’ 


numb, saw _ blood 





There was a blinding flash as 
the prostrate man fired from his 
hip. Hinson felt his arm go 
streaming 
down his arm, and went berserk. 


knacks—and what do you reckon? He 
wouldn’t credit me with a dime.” 
“Well, of all things! When you've 
spent thousands with that guy! Re- 
fusing you credit for a few Christmas 
gifts.” Clement’s face was apoplectic: 


65 H, I had enough for a few little 

things,” said Hinson. “But what 
I specially wanted was a second-hand 
bike for little Billy—your namesake— 
that game leg of his—I thought the 
bike might help it.” 

“Say, let me—” Clements dug down 
in his pocket and extracted a few 
grimy bills. 

“Not on your life!” Hinson held up 
his hand. “We are not paupers and— 
and—Billy will understand. Further- 
more, you old billy goat, don’t I know 
you haven’t been paid for six months, 
with what you had saved before tied 
up in the bank—and even an old bach- 
elor must live.” He stood up. “Well, 
Old Bolshevik, I gotta get going. Five 
miles didn’t use to seem far in my’ 
flivver but with a wagon—it’s differ- 
ent.” 

“Good night, Old Man, and my re- 
gards to the family,” said Clements. 
The two men clasped hands silently, 
unable to voice the thoughts that raced 
through their troubled minds. 

Hinson was glad that Billy and 
Mary Ann were in bed when he 
reached home. It made things easier. 
His wife met him at the door. She 
had just finished separating the milk 
from their little dairy. She seemed 
tired, but smiled at her husband who 
kissed her gently and told her of his 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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Farm and Desk 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


T LOOKS to me as if this is going 

to be a record “buggy” year despite 
new car buying everywhere, despite 
purchases of new wagons, despite 
everything. 

I don’t think I ever saw the Mexican 
pean beetle and the potato bug an 
such numbers so early in all my life. 
And if the rains continue I wonder if 
Brother Boll Weevil isn’t likely to fol- 
low suit. Yessir, looks as if 1934 is 
going to take us for a buggy ride. 


@ Ever since it first came into promi- 
nence, I’ve been skeptical about the 
claims made for the perennial Sericea 
lespedeza. Trial plantings on my 
father’s farm are now going into their 
second year, however, and it begins to 
look promising. A garden strip culti- 
vated throughout 1933 is tall enough 
for hay as this is written in late May; 
a pasture plot that we thought was a 
total loss all last summer has a fair 
stand and is off to a good start. 


@ The real answer to the amazing 
increase in the number of oxen being 
used for work stock is, in my opinion, 
the tremendous shortage of mules. 
Farmers would be buying mules if 
they could be had, and at any reason- 
able price. Some of our livestock spe- 
cialists have already passed the stage, 
“Grow your own mules.” Now they’re 
beginning to say, “It will be profit- 
able to raise some extra for sale.” 


@ When the Home Department’s 
prize letter appeared last month, ex- 
tolling the fine points of pansies, wé 
were setting out our first bed. And 
the more we see of them the more of 
a pansy enthusiast we, too, become. 


@ When you kill your next beef, 
make a fly swatter from a piece of the 
skin to kill any of the pests that escape 
the sprays and poisons and traps. It 
beats all the swatters I’ve ever tried. 


@ After last winter, I’ve been just a 
little dubious about the old belief that 
winters are getting warmer. Now I 
read from actual studies made in New 
York, that. their Northeastern winters 
are known to be getting no warmer. 
A series of warm winters were ex- 
perienced there as we have had in the 
South. But the trend is the other way 
now, it seems. 


@ In the old days, for a youngster 
to get his hide tanned could mean but 
one thing, and usually father could 
best explain the whys and wherefores. 
The modern youngster gets his tanned 
by the sun. 


@ Interesting sidelights from here and 
there: Casein from milk now wraps 
the packages for one brand of ciga- 
tettes—and serves as _ buttons, belt 
buckles, combs, hairbrushes, and mir- 
tors . . . 36,000,000 acres of land is 
being removed from cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, and corn production by AAA 
contracts . rubber-tired tractors 
busily engaged in land preparation 
Near’ Montgomery, Alabama 

}Painted martin gourds, an unusual 
Novelty . . . porch pillars of creo- 

















ene? Grand Central Art Gallery, New York. 
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Farmall 30 


606 So. Michigan Ave. © 





Qualified to Provide Any Farm 
With Economical Power 


MSs ¥ good things come in threes, and among the very best from 
the farm point of view is FARMALL power—in THREE sizes. 
Here they all are—F-30, F-20, and F-12—each of them ready not 
only to plow but to plant, cultivate, run belt machines, and handle 
all row-crop and general-purpose needs. 


The FARMALL 12 


In the low-cost McCormick-Deering Farmall 12 you get all the 
advantages of Farmall design when it comes to cultivating. These ex- 
clusive patented Farmall features—quick-dodging ability, forward 
location of gangs, and braking either rear wheel through the steering 
gear for square turns—are built into the Farmall 12. Equipped with 
the McCormick-Deering 2-row Cultivator, the Farmall 12 
pacity of 20 to 30 acres a day in corn, cotton, potatoes, and other 
crops planted in rows 28 to 44 inches apart. 


In haying time, too, the Farmall 12 offers all the special Farmall 
advantages. It can be equipped with a 7-foot Farmall mower and used 
to cut 20 to 30 acres a day. And it readily takes on other haying 
tasks, efficiently powering rakes, sweep rakes, hay presses, etc. 


See this efficient, economical Farmall 12 and its modern equipment 


at the nearby McCormick-Deering dealer’s store. Or write for com- 
plete information on this or any other McCormick-Deering Tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


F AMERICA 


ncorporated) 


Here Is the Famou 


as a Ca- 


Chicago, Illinois 
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FARMALL FAMILY 






CULTIVATING: Here is a Farmall 12 equipped 
with 2-row cultivator. In work like this the 
Farmall 12 uses less than 1 gallon of fuel an hour. 
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MOWING HAY: Farmalls are great hay mak- 


ers. The Farmall 20 is shown above cutting a 
14-foot swath with a 7-foot Farmall mower and a 
7-foot trailer mower. 





HARVESTING GRAIN: This Farmall 20 is 

shown making a square turn with a 10-foot trac- 

tor-binder. A good outfit for fast, efficient cut- 
ting and binding. 


Come to the WORLD'S FAIR 
at Chicago. See the McCormick-Deer- 
ing Radio-Controlled Tractor, piloted 
by a mechanical man. Many other new 
things in the International Harvester 
Exhibit: latest Tractors and Equip- 
ment, Binder Twine manufacture, and 
full display of restyled International 
Trucks. 
















.. Sinash Go Prices! 
> pound. 814c. $1.00 
100 Sticks 
Chewing Gum, 12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 14e. 
150 Other Bargains. Experience unnecessary. Write 

CARNATION COMPANY, PR-2, ST. LOUIS, MQ. 


Next time you 
buy calomel. 
ASK FOR 








. 
The purified and refined 
calomel compound tablets 
that are nausealess, safe, 
and sure. 
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“O! For a Booke and a Shadie Nooke, Eyther Indgore or Out” 


XO WENT the old English song—“With the grene leaves whispering 
overheade, or the streete cryes all about.” And what is more pleas- 
ant in summer than a good book and shady nook? For good summer 
reading we suggest the Jacket Library—inexpensive copies of some of 
the world’s best books. These are well printed, well bound, unabridged 
editions and the cost is only 20 cents per copy postpaid or $2 for any 
12. Here’s the complete list of titles :— 








(0 Other People’s Money 
Alice in Wonderland 
Golden Treasury of Song and Verse 
Adventures of Tom. Sawyer 
Under the Greenwood Tree 

The Merchant of Venice 

Tales of Sherlock Holmes 


Ooo0000 


Young People’s Department 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER & SOUTHERN RURALIST 


Birmingham, Alabama 
























Cyrano de Bergerac 
Pere Goriot 

New Testament 
Green Mansions 
Treasure Island 
Emerson’s Essays 
The Way of All Flesh 
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N 1900 a common 
way of packing 
poultry for shipment 
was to “‘ice it” in bar- 
rels. 


The refrigerator cars used by Swift & Company 
today are as superior to the old ‘‘iced barrels” of 
the past as a late model automobile is to the ox- 
cart of pioneer days. 


Each car is a gigantic icebox on wheels. In it 
are compartments big enough to hold about 6,000 
pounds of ice and salt. These hold the car’s con- 
tents under the same temperature during an en- 
tire trip. 


Gustavus F. Swift, founder of Swift & Company, 
was one of the first to vision the need for such cars 
in transporting meats. More than 7,000 of them 
are now used by Swift & Company for poultry, 
dairy products and meats. 


All space in a car is utilized by placing boxed 
meat, dairy and poultry products beneath the sus- 
pended meats. The same salesmen sell all of them 
to retailers in some 35,000 consuming centers. In- 
stead of a dozen trucks being used to deliver a 
dozen different products, the same truck delivers 
all of them to the same store. 


Refrigerator cars, as Swift & Company uses them, 
have not only established vastly wider markets, but 
have reduced distribution costs. 


Swift & Company 


For years Swift & Company's profits from all sources 
have been only a fraction of.a cent per pound 


Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to viait the 
“Swift Bridge of Service,’’ also the Swift Plant at the Union Stock Yards. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN AGRICULTURE? 


LL indications point to a better sit- 

uation in the cotton market. Ex- 
ports up to May 1 were only a few 
thousand bales behind the heavy ex- 
ports of last year, while domestic mill 
consumption for the first eight months 
of the cotton year has been the greatest 
since 1929-30. Total world consump- 
tion of American cotton from August 
1 to April 1 is 9,354,000 bales, com- 
pared with 9,288,000 bales in 1933, and 
8,390,000 bales in 1932, for the corre- 
sponding period. 


The cotton surplus is gradually be- 
ing whittled down. A year ago the 
supply of cotton in the United States 
amounted to 12,800,000 bales. Now it 
is down to 11,200,000 bales. Most of 
the decrease in the supply this year as 
compared with last is attributed to a 
carry-over at the beginning of the sea- 
son, smaller by about 1,500,000 bales, 
and to a slight increase in consumption. 
But the supply still remains too large, 
hence the Bankhead Bill. 


@ Some people seem to have the idea 
that much cotton, which cannot be 
sold without the 50 per cent tax, will 
be produced this year. It is well to 
bear in mind that under the so-called 
voluntary sign-up, farmers agreed to 
reduce their acreage about 15,350,000 
acres or 37 per cent. A limitation of 
10 million bales calls for only a 30 per 
cent reduction in production under the 
14,223,000 bales of the base period. 
Unless the yield is unusually large— 
over 190 pounds of lint per acre—there 
will not be as much as 10 million bales 
produced this year. The average yield 
for the past five years is only 174 
pounds of lint per acre. 


While farmers will naturally try to 
make as good yields as possible on the 
land planted to cotton, there is no in- 
dication that they are taking extraor- 
dinary steps to do so. 


Fertilizer sales as indicated by tags 
for the four months ending March 31 


By EUGENE BUTLER 








in the nine principal cotton growing 
states indicate an increase of 72% per 
cent over a like period for last year. 
During the same four months of the 
five-year base period, the average sales 
of fertilizer were 2,540,000 tons. The 
sales this year are 23% per cent less 
than for the five-year period, and this 
is about in-line with the 25 to 30 per 
cent acreage reduction that is expected 
to materialize. In other words, farm- 
ers are using but little more fertilizer 
per acre than they did in the five years 
before control measures were applied. 
If another large yield is harvested this 
year, the season will be largely respon- 
sible for it. 


@ Most of those who object to the 
Bankhead Bill do so on the grounds 
that it will encourage foreign compe- 
tition. It would be unfortunate if our 
production control program had that 
effect, but even so, there is no reason 
for continuing to produce cotton at a 
loss merely to keep someone else from 
growing it. 

There is no disposition on the part of 
American growers to create a cotton 
shortage. But we are anxious to hold 
cotton production somewhat in line 
with market demands. Stocks of 
American cotton, more than stocks of 
foreign cotton, have been enormously 
in excess of demand. In addition to a 
prospective carry-over on August 1, 
1934, of 10,000,000 bales, the Bank- 
head Bill will permit a crop of 10,000,- 
000, making a total supply of 20,000,000 
bales of American cotton. As no one 
expects the world to use more than 
15,000,000 bales of cotton in 1934-35, 
it can hardly be argued with any de- 
gree of conviction that the Bankhead 
Bill is creating a cotton shortage. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture is watching the situation 
in other countries. Its representative, 
P. K. Norris, has recently studied the 
situation in Egypt and now he has 
gone to Brazil to investigate. 


FUTURE FARMERS BEAUTIFY COMMUNITY 
By MARVIN DALRYMPLE 


Ho“E and community beautifica- 
tion has been one of the objec- 
tives of the Future Farmer chapter 
of St. Cloud, Florida, for the past three 
years. During that time members of 
the chapter have codperated with the 
mayor, city commissioners, and civic 
organizations in putting on and carry- 
ing out a beautification program that 


“has resulted in the planting of more 


than three thousand trees and shrubs 
in St. Cloud and other parts of Osce- 
ola County. 


The Future Farmer chapter has 
grown and supplied plants for all the 
schools in the county, and has also put 














St. Cloud Future Farmers setting grass on the Vetwane Mamartel Library grounds. 


on a planting demonstration when re- 
quested. 

Beautification work is not confined 
to the schools but has consisted of the 
planting of approximately three miles 
of streets and highways, city parks, 
and assisting home owners in beautify- 
ing their homes. 

R. L. Cunningham, teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture in the St. Cloud 
High School, has found that interest 
in home and community beautification 
has increased greatly since this type 
of work was begun. The interest shown 
has resulted in the teaching of two 
adult classes in home beautification» 
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Farmers’ Business News 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


ESS soybean oil in pigs and more 

in paint seems to be the expressed 

wish of G. F. Swift, president of 
Swift and Company. Visitors to the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, this summer 
will find the “Swift Bridge of Serv- 
ice’ coated with a paint in which soy- 
pean oil mixed with linseed oil was 
ysed as a base. Incidentally you must 
not fail to hear the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra at the Swift exhibit. It’s 
too great an opportunity to enjoy the 
world’s finest music while resting the 
world’s most tired feet. 


@ Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany call attention to the fact that the 
use of pneumatic tires on all farm im- 
plements is rapidly increasing. They 
point to Moody Brothers, Hale Center, 
Texas, large operators with diversi- 
fied crops, who have both their tractors 
and wagons so equipped. They are re- 
ported to be enthusiastic about the sav- 
ings in time and money and in improv- 
ed operations brought about by the use 
of their low pressure tractor tires. 


@ Another way to control lice and 
mites in the chicken house is to use 
some of the Black Flag liquid and 
powder that your wife uses to get rid 
of insects in her kitchen. “Spray the 
roosts with the liquid and dust the pow- 
der in the nests, and you will have no 
further trouble,” promise the Black 
Flag people. 


@ Farmers are now coming to the 
time of the year when they are most 
active around the farm and susceptible 
to various injuries. The North Ameri- 
can Accident Insurance Company, 569 
Wallach Building, Newark, N. J., 
offers free an interesting booklet enti- 
tled “Cash or Sympathy,” telling about 
their $10 a year sickness and accident 
policy with the special farmers’ clause. 


@ Certified milk will take a promi- 
nent place at Chicago’s 1934 Century 
of Progress in an exhibit sponsored 
by Brook Hill Farm, Genesee Depot, 
Wis. Twenty-odd cows will live and 
be milked in a $75,000 building, 200 
feet long and 45 feet wide. But the 
thing that will attract the attention of 
architects and builders will be the 
building itself, principally the roof. 
The latter is nothing more nor less 
than a thin shell of reinforced con- 
crete only three inches thick. The 
walls are built of 12-inch concrete 
masonry blocks. This system of shell 
toof construction was introduced from 
Germany. 


© The Insulite Company, manufac- 
turers of wood fiber insulation board 
Products, have recently published a 
booklet which explains how the use 
of an insulating board will serve to 
tep houses, barns, poultry houses, hog- 

ses, and other farm buildings cool 
and comfortable during hot weather. 
Copies of this new folder may be had 
without charge by writing the Insulite 
Company, Department 35-2, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota. 


|@ Flies!’ Whew, what a job it used to 
beto keep them from worrying the life 
| |%t of livestock! But now! Have. 
| |%0u tried the new livestock sprays on 
the market? Gulf Refining Company 
advertising with us a livestock spray 
control of flies. They don’t men- 
it in the ad but they have an at- 
tractive booklet, “Why You Should 
_| 8 Gulf Livestock Spray,” that may 
! upon application to your local 
Gulf Fepresentative. If you are not 
E sure to whom to apply you can 










wx€ us and we will forward your let- 
er to the proper office of the Gulf 
hing Company. 












What the NAVY 


WORK-FACTOR 


TEST eas 77 
Farmers 


SINCLAIR ENGINEERS festing Sinclair 
lubricants at the Sinclair East Chicago 
Testing Laboratories. Many types of 
tests are needed to supplement the 
famous Work-Factor test. 


SincLair has taken this very important step 
toward reducing farm lubrication costs. We 
have installed at our East Chicago Testing 
Laboratories the biggest battery of 100-hour 
Navy Work-Factor machines ever built for any 
‘ company. The Navy Work-Factor machine is 
an invention of U, S. Navy engineers for test- 
ing oils before approving them for use 
on battleships, submarines, 
destroyers, Navy aircraft, 
Trucks, tractors—as well as 
Government equipment at 
U. S. Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. 

By means of the Navy 
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OILS 
GREASES 





Copyrighted 1934 by Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.) 










Work-Factor Test, Sinclair engineers can fore- 
tell to a scientific certainty just how long an 
oil will stand up in farm equipment under 
actual operating conditions. 

See the Sinclair man in your community for 
oils of high work-factor ratings. His line 
includes Sinclair Opaline and Sinclair 
Pennsylvania Motor Oils, Sinclair Tractor Oils, 
Sinclair Gasoline, Sinclair 
Super-Flame Kerosene, 
Sinclair Cup and Axle 
Greases, Sinclair P. D. Insect 
Spray, Sinclair Stock Spray, 
and all Sinclair Farm Oils. 
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Ask the Sinclair Agent about 
“Call-me-by-postcard” Service 








GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 

















Start anywhere. Littlé water. Little space. No food to buy 























235A Oakland Avenua, | 211P Carson Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Our Progressive Farmer-Ru alist Platform 











Breeders lays 10,000 eggs. Bu sell $1.00-$3.00 doz. 1. Richer lands for every farm. 
FREE book “Fortune in Frogs’’ explains everything. Write . f family. 
Amer Canni 2. A home of beauty, comfort, and comvenience for every y 

team Frog Canning Company, (160), "Wow Orleans, Lt. 3. A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. 

4. Modern equipment for every worker. : 
WITT 5. €lub work and vocational training for every child. : 
es 6. Every ie f wna purebred anaes every a nn from a puesired eine. iii 
Operate Gasoline, Kerosene. 7. Support o' rm organizations, farm ome agents, codperative mar 
"Distillate or Niirel Coon - ay by every family. 


8. “Equality for Agriculture” in every form of legislation, taxation, and education. 
9. “Full gardens, corncribs, smoke houses and feed barns to insure a good living at 


Self. 4 home plus at least two money crops and an important cash income from cows, hogs, or 
Moders os ¢ 1606 Auvomobile, Cash hens” as the business policy of every farmer. 
you. Also Feed and Meal Mills. 10. A love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, of 
Write for FREE CATALOG. _ country things and country sports and recreations, of books and nrusic and art, to 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 








OU PAY for what you get 
in this world—or you 
don’t get it. 

It takes extra feed to make 
chickens lay extra eggs, and it 
takes extra-quality gasoline to 
get extra power out of a car, 
truck or tractor. 

The only way to get Ethyl per- 
formance is to put Ethyl Gaso- 
line in the tank. 

And whether you paid $500 
or $5000 for your car, your own 
better judgment will tell you 
it’s sound economy to spend 
a little more for gasoline and 
thereby make the most of 
your car investment. 

That is particularly 
true now that Ethyl 
Gasoline costs only 2¢ 
a gallon more than the 
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NEXT TIME GETETH YL 






| I'm through trying to get 


SOMETHING #- 








best regular gasoline. Little 
enough when you consider the 
real quality you get—the extra 
power — lessened engine strain 
—less chance of overheating— 
and fewer repair bills. 

Change to Ethyl Gasoline 
and get the FULL performance 
of your motor. Then watch 
car costs and see the savings 
you make in time, money 
and trouble. 


*x* * ® 


Ethyl Gasoline is sold at nearly 
all filling stations — but only 


from pumps that have the Ethyl 


emblem on the pump globe 
or pump base. Look for 
the emblem. Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation, New 
York City. 


Ethyl contains sufficient lead (tetraethyl) to make it the world’s quality motor fuel 








NOTHING 
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THE BEEF CATTLE PROBLEM 


Let’s Face the Facts Squarely 


By TAIT 


WEEN. the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was formulated only 
so-called basic crops, such as cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, corn, hogs, rice, and 
dairy cattle and dairy products were 
included. Beef cattle producers were 
then of the opinion that beef cattle 
should not be included in the, Act. 
During 1933, however, the beef cattle 
industry of this country suffered its 
most disastrous depression. In 1933 
the average price of beef cattle was 
$3.63 a hundred live weight, the lowest 
in 40 years. Not only were prices actu- 
ally the lowest but also the lowest in 
relation to other products. The aver- 
age price was $2.05 a hundred below 
the fair exchange value based on pre- 
war prices, and was $5.52 a hundred 
below the average price of 1929. These 
conditions changed the opinions of 
beef cattle producers and at their re- 
quest Congress recently amended the 
Act of 1933 and included beef cattle. 


Why Low Beef Prices 


There were, of course, several rea- 
sons for the extremely low prices for 
beef cattle in 1933. The world-wide 
depression and the lack of buying 
power of consumers is an important 
one, but while consumption and prices 
were thus affected by the depression, 
the numbers of beef cattle were in- 
creasing until the cattle of this country 
now number nearly 20 per cent more 
than in 1928. That is, the beef and 
dairy cattle producers have been in- 
creasing their cattle and marketing 
less than they produced. This is par- 
ticularly true of female cattle. Cows 
have in many cases not sold for enough 
to pay transportation and other mar- 
keting charges, hence they have not 
been sold and their numbers have in- 
creased until there are now 6 or 7 
million more than are needed. Owing 
to the reduced feed crops, the higher 
prices for feeds, and the low prices for 
beef cattle, there are fewer steers on 
feed than usyal but the number of 
cattle slaughtered under Federal in- 
spection in December, 1933, was the 
largest of any month since 1927. These 
facts indicate that the increased num- 
bers of cattle on farms will probably 
continue to show up in increased num- 
bers sent to market during the next 
two. years, especially if prices advance. 

The increase in the numbers of cat- 
tle on farms and ranches has been 
largely in cows and heifers, which, so 
long as that condition exists, means 
increased production. The number of 
breeding cows now on‘hand is the 
largest in history. For the past six 





Hulda and Kit, world’s champion pullers among mules. At the Ft. Worth Fat 
Stock Show they pulled a load equivalent to — tons on pavement. They be- 
long to John Tarleton Agricultural 


BUTLER 


years we have slaughtered an average 
of about 21,000,000 head of cattle, but 
it is pretty certain that for the next 
few years the slaughter will be larger, 
probably an increase of 3,000,000 
head annually. It is estimated that we 
now have over 6,000,000 cows more 
than needed to supply the animals to 
maintain the average slaughter. The 
probiem, then, is to get rid of the 
excess of cows and heifers now on 
farms, without still further depressing 
beef prices. 


Controlled Production Needed 


Plainly, there is an overproduction 
of beef cattle in this country, too great 
to be relieved: by any probable in- 
crease in consumption, and the key to 
the problem is to control production, 
but merely reducing the production of 
calves will not give immediate relief 
from low prices for the turnover in 
beef production is a long one. There 
is about 15 years between one peak of 
production and low prices, through de- 
creased production and better prices, 
to the next peak of production and re- 
sulting low prices again. 

In recent weeks there has been a 
marked increase in the prices paid for 
the higher grades of cattle and that 
is likely to mislead certain individuals 
and cause them to be indifferent as to 
the necessity of reducing production. 
On January 1, 1920, there were 
70,325,000 head of all cattle in this 
country and then a reduction in num- 
bers started and continued through 
the years to 1928, when the numbers 
had reached the low point of the cycle, 
56,701,000 head. In 1929, the upward 
swing began again until the number of 
all cattle reached 67,352,000 head on 
January 1, 1934. 


‘Beef and Cotton Not Alike 


Knowing these facts, as all intelli- 
gent beef cattle producers do, it looks 
as if some plan would have been found 
and put into operation to prevent these 
recurring periods of overproduction 
and disastrously low prices. The prob- 
lems of the beef cattle producers are 
somewhat different from those of many 
other producers of farm products, in 
that the recurring periods of overpro- 
duction and low prices come at longer 
intervals and last longer. 

With cotton and tobacco, which are 
annual crops, it has been demonstrated 
during the last year that production 
can be controlled sufficiently to prompt- 
ly raise prices, but it takes two or three 
years to produce a crop of calves and 
fit them for market; therefore the 


ollege, Stephenville, Texas. 
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}Mountains, and the majesty of silent 


“| LT love the glad, wide open spaces 
/ Where two brown-legged, blue-eyed 









difficult. On the other hand, the least 
yaluable of the 6,500,000 excess of 
cows are not worth more than were 
the 10,000,000 acres of growing cotton 
which were destroyed in 1933 and pro- 
duction immediately reduced. If the 
10,000,000 acres destroyed would have 
averaged 200 pounds of lint per acre 
and 400 pounds of seed (the acres left 
averaged 209 pounds of lint), this de- 
stroyed cotton at 10 cents a pound for 
lint and $15 a ton for seed would have 
been worth $230,000,000. The 6,500,000 
cows which might have been destroyed, 
even at $25 per head, are worth only 
$162,500,000. 

But the destruction of 6,500,000 cows 
would not have had the same prompt 
effect on cattle prices as the destruc- 
tion of 10,000,000 acres of growing 
cotton had on cotton prices, because 
cattle cannot be cheaply stored or kept 
as can cotton and the destruction of 


beef cattle going to market for two or 
three years. Moreover, the price of 
cotton is less affected by supplies and 
prices of other textile raw materials, 
than is the price of beef cattle by the 
supplies of other meat products. Dairy 
production and prices could have been 
as effectively and beneficially affected 
by the destruction of dairy cows as 
were cotton prices by the destruction 
of cotton, -but the problem is quite 
different with beef. 

When the beef cattle industry of this 
country was more prosperous its in- 
come was around a billion dollars, or 
around 10 per cent of the total agricul- 
tural income. It has now fallen to 
below one-half billion dollars, but even 
that leaves it a major agricultural in- 
dustry and the solution of its problems 
offers a challenge to the best minds of 
the industry and those directing the 
Agricultural Administration. 

At a meeting of 500 representative 
beef cattle men of this country, held 
in Chicago April 26, 1934, a committee 
was ordered selected to study and work 
out a solution of the beef problem. The 
problem is a difficult one but a partial 
solution, at least, may be confidently 
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“Country Things I Love Most” 


ROM an Oklahoma farm woman, 

Mrs. J. Gilmer Capps, of Capps’ 
Ranch, Tillman County, comes this 
month’s prize-winning list of “Country 
Things I Love Most”—perhaps be- 
cause the editors share so emphatically 
her love for all young things on the 
farm as mentioned in one paragraph. 


I love the gray of the sagebrush and 
grasses, the soft mazarine of the 


stars undimmed by city lights. 

I love the cottonwoods in my back 
yard that point upward and murmur 
mfriendly fashion day and night; the 
little brook that moves so calmly 
through our pasture, and the tall pe- 
fans overshading wild violets in spring. 


Tlove soft, downy chicks; wee wool- 

y¥, crepey lambs; black-velvet-coated 

esi calves, and baby pigs with silky 
s. 


“ildren romp and play securely, un- 





4 fainted by the lure of unwholesome city 
















muences. IT walk with them and find 
birds, new flowers, and lacy tracks 
eetles on the sand. At nightfall 
et their father who comes home 
Mind as clean and wholesome as 
country air. 

love quiet time to think and read 
share with friends; the hour of 
ep in the country church; the 
: ze that the country brings to 
and give my best that others, too, 
w the joy of country things. 


MRS. J. G.-C. 


problem is quite different and is more 






























GET MORE MILES 
PER GALLON 


Has your car begun to use so much 
gas that it seems you can’t drive 
past a station without filling up? Ten 
to one your spark plugs are worn 
. out. Nothing will enable you to get 
more miles per gallon like a new set 
of Champion Extra Range Spark 
Plugs —and they’ll save their 
cost many times over in the 
next 10,000 miles. 


USE THE la 
SPARK PLUGS i H A M Pp I O N 


CHAMPIONS 7 EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 














USE . 
w Have Your Dealer Test Your Spark Plugs Regularly 


AA CANE SOOT SARE 






























Keeping Milk Production at Peak 
More Than Pays Cost of Gulf Livestock Spray 
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Mr. 0. W. Walker, 0. W. Walker 
Dairy, Kennedale, Texas, spraying 
one of his herd of fine Jersey cows. 
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“Besides it keeps cows’ coats smooth 
and glossy,” says Mr. O. W. Walker 


|B psanicipaents all over the country are finding Gulf Livestock 
Spray a real aid in keeping milk production at a peak 
figure by relieving their cows of annoying flies and insects. 





-5 Gallon 
Utility Pail 


1.25% 


When empty, this con- 
tainer is a handy pail to 
use on your farm. 














Due to the fact that it contains as high as 40% more Pyre- 
thrum than ordinary sprays it is a quicker killer and a lasting 
repellent. It will not burn or blister animals’ hides and 
need be used but once a day. It is practically tasteless 


















Gulf Refining Co., Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 



















ts a x Gentlemen: 
and odorless and will not contaminate milk or butter. Please enter my order for the following. I enclo: 
i P : : money order to cover [J I will pay C.O. D. 0 
Write or phone the local Gulf representative for a FREE 6 oil, deeme® 00 O0c ber ant. 
copy of the booklet ““Why You Should Use Gulf Livestock 30 gal. droms* at 95c per gal. 
” , 3 : : : 5 gal. pails at $1.25 per gal 
Spray.” You'll find it interesting and instructive. 1 gal. Cans at $1.50 
Continuous Hand Sprayer with 
GULF REFINING COMPANY: PITTSBURGH, PA. enjnemte soarte 8c 


Electric Power Sprayer $15.00 
*Price includes steel drums. 


LIVESTOCK SPRAY | °°: 


Kills Flies, Lice and Ticks * Repels Stable & Horn Flies 

















































THE DENIM IS 
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Now it is unnecessary to buy a size 
larger than you wear—no need to 
roll up trousers and turn back cuffs 
—no need to figure on shrinkage— 
if you will DO JUST ONE THING 
when you buy overalls. Look for 
the words 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


Sanforized-shrunk means that the 
fabric has been completely and per- 
manently shrunk by the Sanforizing 
Process—WILL NOT SHRINK— 
Wears Longer. 

Buy your correct size in the style 
you prefer. You'll find they LOOK 
better, FIT better, WEAR better 
and WILL NOT shrink out of fit 
no matter how often washed. 








Wheeling 


FARM 


FENCE 


THE ONLY FENCE 


MADE OF GENUINE 


ote] i= Se) 4 


With a heavy 
elt a= My 4l ale 
folonatale| 








“aes SANFORIZED- 
O° SHRUNK 


SANFORIZED PROCESS OF CONTROLLED SHRINKAGE 
Chuett Crabody &- @ inc, Petentees, 40 Worth St. AXE 











KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. ny FI 
re oie ed attracts and kills. flies. 












WHEELING FARM FENCE you get 
genuine Wheeling Cop-R-Loy with heavy 
pure zinc coating, a double duty weather 
protection that spreads fence costs over a 
long period of time. 


Cop-R-Loy wire, heavy zinc coated, is 
made expressly and exclusively for Wheeling 
Fence. Every process of manufacture from 
furnaces, wire mills, fence looms to finished 
and inspected coil is within one plant, 
virtually under one roof, actually under 
Wheeling’s sole supervision and control. 
Therefore Wheeling Fence, tough, rugged, 
flexible as well as durable, is uniform by the 
rod or by the mile . . . and each style of 
fence is stretched up daily for practical 
testing and careful inspection. You are justi- 
fied by plain facts in asking your dealer for 
this better fencing at no higher costs. 


Marke ye u will want your dealer to tell you also 

about Wheeling’s Lead Coated F . lead 

applied over and united with the standard heavy 

F nod coating . . . the double coated Cop-R-Loy 
‘ence. 





a. — Ahh, 


Channeldrain 


EG. U.S. PAT. 


First Channeldrain Roofing proved a sensation 
for new features and advantages; now SUPER 
Channeldrain Roofing, MADE OF COP-R-LOY 
WITH EXTRA HEAVY ZINC COATING, 
takes top rank for popularity on American farm 


buildings. Leak-proof, fire-proof, lightning-proof, 
trouble-proof Ask your dealer. 
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T’S a question hundreds of farm 

boys and girls with freshly signed 
high school diplomas are asking them- 
selves. I’d like if I can to help them 
answer it by pointing out at least some 
of the unusual opportunities. 

1. Did you know that Mr. Ford is 
growing thousands of acres of. soy- 
beans from which he is making paints, 
horn buttons, and other material for 
his cars? That Dr. Charles Herty 
has discovered methods of making 
newsprint paper from our Southern 
pines? That the sweet potato offers 
almost unlimited opportunities for 
commercial products? That some day 
our gasoline may come from plants? 
Yet the field of agricultural chemis- 
try has barely been touched. 


2. The next generation of farmers 
and farm women is going to play 
more. There is going to be more 
attention to books, music, community 
activities of all kinds. We have as yet 
almost no trained leaders for this field. 

3. With the next generation, coop- 
erative farm buying, selling, and pro- 
duction is almost certain to pass far 
beyond today’s developments. The 
great need will be for thoroughly 
trained managers. 

4. We are just beginning to wake to 
our needs in rural Southern architec- 
ture, home planning, and beautification. 
The field is practically wide open. 

5. Politics and politicians have a 
bad sound to most farm folks, but we 


Three Rules 


WO of the greatest surgeons in 

the world are two brothers, Dr. 
Charles H. Mayo and Dr. William J. 
Mayo, of Rochester, Minn. They have 
set an example many other brothers 
might well consider in that they have 
stuck together and worked together 
through life and so have helped each 
other to greater success than either 
would have achieved alone. And when 
Dr. Charles Mayo tells our boys, “Find 
out what you can do best; do it; keep 
cheerful,’ he has given three as good 
success rules as could be asked for. 


To the Boys on Southern Farms :— 
.In response to the request of The 


(First Priz 


N THE fall of 1932, my sister and 
I reached the limit of our endurance 
with our shabby old living room. 

We estimated what we would have 
to have, how much of the old we 
could use and how much we could do 
over. Our combined capital was $12. 


We decided to invest it in baby 
chicks as we had an abundance of 
cheap grains and buttermilk produced 
on our mother’s farm. We bought one 
hundred purebred Barred Rocks and 
one hundred heavy mixed breeds. They 
came in September and grew well. As 
they grew and developed we saw them 
as rugs, curtains and living room 
suites. Our county home demonstrator 
recommended our chicks to the best 
restaurant in the county, At ten weeks 
we began to sell them. They were a 
quality product and we received five 
cents above the market for them. We 
sold 140 and kept 40 select pullets. 





THE YOUNG 


“Elow I Improved My Room” 





FOLKS 
“What Does F arming Offer Me?” 


must have more men and women jp 
public life who understand farm prob- 
lems and needs. There was a time in 
American history when one of the 
highest of honors was to serve the peo- 
ple in public office. It can be as great 
an honor today. 

6. Many communities near towns of 
any size offer unusual opportunities for 
a quality vegetable and fruit trade. 
Notice how much of the food bought 
in your nearest town is shipped in. 

7. Throughout America the cries are 
going up, “Save.the soil,” ‘Protect 
the forests.” Trained engineers and 
foresters who can adapt the programs 
to practical farming conditions will 
be necessary. 

8. Do you like to write? Can you 
make farm life live in words? Then 
forgetting for the time financial re- 
ward, give yourself to rural play 
writing, to helping to bring to our 
schools courses of study more nearly 
adapted to farm life, to developing a 
distinctive rural literature. 

9, Finally, I do not want you to for- 
get that with “planned agriculture,” 
general farming will offer great oppor- 
tunities to the enterprising, the think- 
ing, and the well trained. 

We believe with Dean Paul W. 
Chapman, of the Georgia College of 
Agriculture, that farm young peoplé 
now in high schools and colleges, 
“were born at the right time.” 


Sincerely yours, UNCLE P. F. 


For Success 


Progressive Farmer that I name one or 
more qualities that will help you win 
success, let me say: 

First, ffnd out as soon as you can by 
asking others and by trying for your- 
self what you can do best. 

Second, do it. I mean stick to your 
main object and don’t be led away from 
it by things which seem for the mo- 
ment to be more important. 

Third, get the habit of being cheer- 
ful. A chronic grouch gets nowhere 
and has mighty little joy in life. The 
cheerful man has a good time even if 
fate is against him. 


CHARLES H. MAYO, 


ze Letter) 


We- bought a four-piece wicker 
suite, an Axminster rug, brass and- 
irons, table lamp, printed linen drapes, 
and shades. The new paper, paint, 
and varnish cost $10. We hung the 
paper and put on the paint ourselves. 
We painted an old rocker green and 
dressed it up with orange and black 
cushions. Oil canvases and silhouettes 
were framed, together with two good 
prints, and hung on the walls. Since 
short dresses were no longer in vogue 
we turned our old ones into attractive 
cushions. Great-grandmother’s old 
crockery jars, a door stop, fireside. 
bench, small rugs, magazine racks, 
books and some pieces of bric-a-brac 
completed the picture. 

It is a joy to invite our friends into 
such an attractive room and will be 4 
joy to us throughout our girlhood days. 

ELIZABETH GAMBILL. 
McMinn County, Tennessee. wig 
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How Many Do You Know? 


HIS time we want you to get Eu- 
rope all “settled.” Re-arrange each 
group to spell a country, city, river or 


mountain. Score five for each one 
solved. The first is—A-L-P-S. 


1. SLAP 11. REALDIN 
2, DARKMEN 12. MORE 

3. LIKE 13. TRYUKE 

4, ONLY 14. ASINCAP 

5 HERON 15. TANSHE 

6. PLANES 16. SEWNED 

7, RAYWON 17. FANINLAD 
gs. LEND NAG 18. BADUPSET 
9, AHATPINCAR 19. ASLEW 

10. PLOVEROIL 20. ABLE 


VICTOR HAMNER. 


Favorite Riddles 


F YOUR uncle’s sister is not your 
aunt, what relation is she to you? 
2. A thousand eyes, but cannot see. 
3. As I went over London Bridge, I 
met a man. If I tell his name, I'll be 
to blame. I told you his name five times. 
4. Round as a saucer, deep as a cup, 
all the king’s horses cannot pull it up. 
5. First day white, next day red, 
third day from my birth I’m dead. Al- 
though short my generation, yet withal, 
I clothe the nation. 
DORIS DURHAM. 
Wake County, N. C. 


ANSWERS 
1. Your mother. 2. The night. 3. Man 
named I. 4. A well. 5. Cotton bloom. 


Other Contest Winnérs 
O Woodfin Nesbitt of North Caro- 


lina was awarded second prize in 
the “How I Improved My Room” con- 
test. Third went to Ola I. Aldridge 
of Alabama. Honorable mention goes 


I SEE BY 


SEE by the ads in this paper it 
takes a 20-mule team to take care 
of a-baby nowadays. 
just about right. 


I guess that is 
It used to take pret- 
ty nigh that 
when ours was 
that size. I* was 
showin’ the ad 
to Marthy be- 
cause it’s some- 
thing new I ain’t 
seen in the pa- 
per in a long 
time. 

“Ain’t that the 
cutest . thing ?” 
says Marthy. 
“It takes me 
back to when Clem was a baby.. He 
was something like that only he was 
right sickly as a baby. I was scared 
to death we never would be able to 
raise him.” 








. BILL CASPER 


“Wasn't Anna Belle all the time wor- 
ryin’ and frettin’ about boilin’ bottles 
when her and Clem was out here last 
Christmas ?” I interrupts, thinkin’ I’d 
keep her from gettin’ started all over 
again about Clem and how much trou- 
ble she had a raisin’ him. “I see it 
says in this ad you don’t have to boil 

les now. All you have to do is 
Wash them good, put some of that 
stuff in them, fill up with water and 
em set.” 

“Well I’ll be,” says Marthy. “Let 

Me see that ad.” 


_ Marthy read all about what it said 











“ithe ad and then she seen they would 


“you a book about what is the 


to Narvella. Spearman, Lois Gladin, 
and Louise Studstill, all. of Georgia; 
Ernestirie Jackson, Johnnie Carden, 
Mildred Wood, James Berrye, Elbert 
Lett, Lula P. Adams, Mabel Kirk, and 
Samuel H. Evans all of Alabama; and 
Lois Andrews of Florida. We congratu- 
late the entire group of contestants for 
their fine stories of real achievement. 


Europe Re-Arranged 


1. Alps 11. Ireland 
2. Denmark 12..Rome 

3. Kiel 13. Turkey 
4. Lyon 14. Caspian 
5. Rhone 15. Athens 
6. Naples 16. Sweden 
7. Norway 17, Finland 
8. England 18. Budapest 
9. Carpathian 19. Wales 
10, Liverpool 20. Elba 


Party Plans; Club Programs 


OULD you like to give a home 
coming party this summer? Would 
you like to have plans and suggestions 
for your next club or community pro- 
gram? Young People’s Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 
Ala., will be glad to send help for these 
affairs for 3c. 


High Spots in Farm History 


E FAILED to include in our 
series of “high spots” some im- 

portant events that every American 

farm boy and girl ought to know. Here 

they are for you in this issue. “High 

spots” from 1920 to 1934 will appear 

next month. 

1833—Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, the father 
of extension work, born. 

First Jersey cattle brought to 
America. 

1851—Jacob Fussel, of Baltimore, sold 
first ice cream in wholesale quan- 
tities. ; 

1873—Fred C. Hatch, of Illinois, built 
first silo. 

1880—San Jose scale first discovered 
in the United States. 

1915-20—Vitamins discovered. 

1914-28—Development of the harves- 
ter-thresher. 





1850 


THE ADS 


matter with the baby and right away I 
had to tear off the end of it, put her 
name and address on it and send it off 
for one of them books. 

Our mail man wasn’t more’n over 
the hill when Marthy thinks of some- 
thing else. 

“Anna Belle ought to have one of 
them books, too,” says she. 

“Why didn’t you think about it in 
time,” I blabs out, “I could of wrote 
and asked them to send her one when 
I sent that in for you.” 

“I didn’t think of it in time,” says 
she, firm like. “You can set yourself 
down right now and write them folks 
to send her one. You might tell them 
Anna Belle’s got two babies. Maybe 
they’d send her two books.” 

So I had to set down and write a 
letter asking them to send one of their 
books to Anna Belle so maybe she 
won't have to spend all her time boilin’ 
bottles and then maybe she can take 
time to go see what the matter is. If 
you’ve got a baby I hope you do the 
same. If you know anybody else that’s 
got a baby maybe you could get a book 
for them too. 

Maybe your baby don’t know much 
about drinkin’ out of glass bottles. If 
he don’t, get a book anyhow. It tells 
a lot about how to keep him feelin’ 
good and how to keep him from cryin’ 
and frettin’ so much. Maybe the book 
would be better than a spankin’. I 
hope you write and get the book and 
that you like it as well as Marthy liked 
hers. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 
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$10,000 Protection 


ACCIDENT and SICKNESS 





POLICY 


Today Happinete—Tomérrow What? 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Anyone 16 to 69 Years Accepted 


GET CASH— NOT SYMPATHY! 






ONLY 


10 


A YEAR 


in case of automobile, travel, pedestrian and many other common accidents. Can 
you afford to have your salary stop, pay doctor and household expenses in case of 
illness, such as lobar pneumonia, appendicitis cperation, etc., or any of the many 
common sicknesses covered in this strong policy ? 


Now Is the Time to Protect Yourself! 


; Some of the 
Hil features of this limited policy 


"NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


il] $10 a Year Entire Cost 
| No Dues. No Assessments. 


| MEN AND WOMEN 


hil 16 to 69 Years Accepted. 


i Pays: 

| $10,000 

Hi Principal Sum. 

i $10,000 

i Loss of hands, feet or eyesight. 
i $25 Weekly Benefits 


||| for stated Accidents and Sicknesses. 











||| Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Benefit, Emergency Bene- 
|| fit and other liberal features to help in time of 
need—all clearly shown in policy. 
This is a simple and understandable pcolicy— 


without complicated or misleading clauses. You 
know exactly what every word means—and every 
word means exactly what it says. 











Special Farmer’s Clause 





For disabling injuries sustained 
while operating threshing, mowing, 
reaping machines, harrow or plow, 
kicked by a horse or gored by a 
bull or cow, or by being struck by 
lightning, cyclone or tornado. 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Insurance Company in America 


Established Over 47 Years 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE €0., € cithico J 
569 Wallach Bidg., Newark, New Jersey 








* information 


Over $20,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS 


A Sudden accident! A sudden sick- 
ness! Can you say neither will 
happen to you ? 








Then don’t delay another day. Pro- 
tect yourself by insuring in the largest 
and oldest exclusive Health and Acci- 
dent Insurance company in America. 
Send the coupon NOW for complete 
about our NEW $10 
PREMIER LIMITED $10,000 POLICY 
—and protect yourself and family. 





MAIL COUPON For Your Copy of Our 
Free Booklet—* Cash or Sympathy” 


asenses: MAIL THE COUPON NOW «cseeseen 


North American Accident 
Insurance Company 
569 Wallach Bidg., Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


At no cost to me, send copy of your 
FREE booklet “CASH or Sympathy.” ” 
There is no obligation. 











AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 





Lie Advertisements. 
Guaranteed. ReliaHe. 


BE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Ruralist advertisements RELIABLE. 

advertisers and ordering geods the subscriber says, ‘‘I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist,’’ and -will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed 
an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent 
misrepresentation in our advertising columns. j 
between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 


reliable, we cannot guarantee either the 











Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 





advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing: 
or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only those we believe 
value of or the returns from securities; neither 
does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST 


















WE 00 OUR PaRT 











If in writing 


We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 
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Frederica Episcopal church and historic 


I WAS GLAD WHEN THEY SAID 
LET Us Go INTO THE HOUSE OF THE LORD ~?s0ims 22.1 


ATHERS’ Day as a special event, 

from all evidences, will be cele- 
brated in more communities than ever 
before this year—an undertaking with 
which we are.in hearty accord. In 
my own mind, inseparably linked with 
the idea of Fathers’ Day is that of the 
little country church—little churches 
that “point with taper spire to heaven.” 
Fortunately many are still standing as 
the church fathers built them and are 
kept in a splendid state of repair, but 
in some instances they have given 
way to a squarish business building 
type—and all too often we find no spire 
and no bell! 


As you pass through the outskirts of 
a small town or little village or com- 
munity, have you ever noticed that 
friendly picture—the church spire sil- 
houetted against the trees and sky? It 
is almost as if that little community 
has extended a hand of welcome! 


As an avocation, nothing has repaid 
me more than a few minutes spent in 
visiting an old church, or church yard, 
for that matter. Tablets, church win- 
dows, and epitaphs tell the story of 
the gallant struggle of the early fath- 
ers. Here is a timely observation 
from one of our Alabama readers, 
Mrs. Annie Pearl Pollard :— . 


“Among the things’ I love most is 
my little home church. It is not ele- 
gant, though it is well equipped for 
the needs of the small community. It 
does not boast a great, scholarly pastor. 
The pianist is no great musician, but 
we are not critical when we all get to- 
gether in the little church. We only 
sit and enjoy it all and feel sorry that 
the service is over so soon. One by 
one the worshippers come in and ac- 
cording to the varying degrees of 
friendship they greet one another. 


“First there is the Sunday school 
period; then when it is time for the 
pastor to take his stand, we move back 


old live oaks on St. Simon’s Island, Georgia. 
























« 


@ The village church among the trees 
Where first our marriage vows were 


given 


With merry peals shall swell the breeze 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 


into our accustomed pew and watch 
the old, familiar faces as the various 
ones come in and take their seats. The 
service is simple but the pastor is an 
earnest, busy, untiring man, doing 
much for the community. I do love 
to hear him pray. You feel as though 
God were very near when he sends up 
his earnest supplication, and the whole 
day is hallowed by the simple service 
in the little church.” 


For June Weddings 


June also brings with it the thought of 
the marriage sacrament the solemniza- 
tion of which can be most appropriate- 
ly performed in this “little home 
church.” Simple decorations of tall 
ferns and massed flowers around the 
altar rail, and the natural setting in the 
church itself give the ceremony a dis- 
tinctive dignity and beauty. 


While we are making our commu- 
nity codes I make a plea for “A New 
Deal for Old Churches and Church- 
yards,” and all they represent in our 
spiritual lives—a place of baptism, of 
the marriage sacrament, and as a last 
resting place. It is a practice in some 
communities to foregather in the 
spring and work on the churchyard or 
cemetery. Can’t we go a step further 
and extend this to the church itself; 
make small repairs and large ones, 


—S. ROGERS. 


thus keeping up our pride’ and interest 
in the institution ? 

A sermon (in substance) by Roger 
Babson in his own little home church 
at Babson Park, Fla. “There is no 
excuse for anyone to neglect the 
church. The solution of national dif- 
ficulties is possible only as we love 
more. Love created the world and 
kept it going. God is an all-prevail- 
ing and all-powerful spirit of love. 
Take the story of the huge animal, the 
dinosaur ; neither power nor size saved 
it. Peace loving animals multiply. 
There are more sheep than any other 
animal! Love of country and love of 
family have always been a tremendous 
force. Patience and self-control are 
far more potent than policemen. It 
is not enough that we refrain from 
lying and stealing. No one should lose 
money or a good name through us. 
Love is everlasting, creative. The uni- 
verse has something’ good for us, 
whatever our temporary condition may 
be. We are free agents to work in 
harmony with divine things or against 
them. Only through quiet meditation 
is it possible to develop judgment, 
power.” 


Things I Shall Not Forget 


A story from a charming woman on 
the train: “On my mother’s 90th birth- 





THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
SALLIE F. HILL, EDITOR 
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day she remarked to a gentleman who 
called on her, ‘My work is done, I am 
ready to pass on.’ Whereupon the gen- 
tleman replied, ‘No, my dear Mrs. —, 
you must stay and teach us all how to 
be sweet sixteen though 90.’ Her fine 
philosphy of life is best exemplified 
by this instance: When asked the se- 
cret of a happy life, she replied: ‘You 
must have a sense of humor and the 
real power of prayer’.” 

At Montevallo, Alabama: In the re- 
cent meet, girls from high school vo- 
cational home economics classes in Ala- 
bama prepared meals according to a 
menu and served them in two hours. 
This tvas done with an audience in,” 
observation, but so well trained and 
well poised were they that results were > 
uniformly commendable. Isn't this. 2a 
evidence enough that home economia 
training should be given impetus in 
every school in the Southland ? me 

Atlanta, Ga.: On seeing a beauti- 
ful exhibit of Southern needlework, 
exquisite in line and design and peres 
fect in technique, one harbors the hope ~ 
that the time may come when Ameri- # 
can crochet table cloths, quilts, weav- © 
ing, hooked ‘rugs, and other handiwork] 
may command the respect and atten- — 


















tion that foreign handwork is com- —4- 


manding today. Certain it is that 
American handwork merits more at- 
tention and better prices as well as 
less competition from imported goods 
of that type. - 


When more varied | 


Bartow, Fla.: 
and more interesting exhibits of farm 
home industries are made, Lois God- 
bey, home demonstration agent, wi 
probably be in line for decoration. The 
exhibit in her office includes citrus and 
other canned products, leather goods, 





textiles, basketry from native graSseS,. fe 


hand hammered pewter (using native 
designs), cotton hooked rugs of per- 
fect technique and color combination; 
and the end is not yet! 





see 














Breakfast pancakes, ready mixed —Y u'll find that hot pancakes and crispy waffles, the fam- 
Jy favorites, are as easy as toast, if you make your batter with Calumet the night before and 
put the pitcher (covered, of course) in the refrigerator. 


Two batches of muffins from one batter — Muffins for lunch—and 
teady to bake for supper or breakfast, too. Make a double recipe and 
divide between two muffin pans. Put nuts in one, cut-up dried apricots 
or bits of jelly in the other. Wrap your pans and store. 
e 


Coffee cake, fresh from the oven, while you entertain —Y our 
will be mystified when you produce this hot spicy coffee cake 


~and not a sign of mixing! Try it the next time you’re having com- 
Pany for Sunday night supper or for Sunday breakfast. 


CALUMET 


ne double-acting baking powder 


Flaky, hot biscuits for tea or dinner — Biscuit dough cannot be kept as long as batters, but you can 
mix Calumet biscuits right after lunch and slip them into the oven just before dinner or tea. Simply cut 
them out as usual; place them in pans, cover tightly, set them in the refrigerator until time to bake. 


“Gel ‘em while they’‘re hoi!” 


Serve fresh-baked treats without 


last-minute bother. Mix early... bake when ready. 


Calumet’s Double-Action lets batter wait! 


ON’T YOU love fresh-baked quick breads 
D ... fragrant steam rising when you separate 
the rich brown crusts . . . butter melting into the 
tender-textured centers? 

Do you serve them half as often as you’d like 
to?... No? Too much bother? . . . Well, here’s 
exciting news for you! 

No more last-minute mixing! No more sifters 
and bowls and egg-beaters taking up table-space 
while you’re trying to get a meal! Just open the 
refrigerator—take out a pan of batter mixed long 
ahead of time— pop it into the oven. Delicious 
quick breads with no more last-minute trouble than 
baked potatoes! 

For batters and doughs made with Calumet, the 
Double-Acting Baking Powder, can wait! And 
here’s why: The first action takes place in the mix- 
ing bowl—but that’s only part of Calumet’s leaven- 
ing. There’s a second action, held in reserve, wait- 
ing for the oven-heat to say “‘Go!” 

Let your quick bread batter wait an hour... 
several hours .. . even over-night—and still when 
you bake it, that marvelous delayed second action 
will give you fine texture . . . airy lightness. 

And with this convenience, Calumet brings you 
the real economy of its small thrifty proportion! 
(Only one level teaspoon to a cup of sifted flour 
in most recipes.) 

When you consider the lovely “velvety crumb” 
that Calumet creates in cake—the extra tenderness 
in biscuit . . . the sure success that Calumet users 
know so well—don’t you think that Calumet 
should be your baking powder? 


Store Calumet batter this way 
—it will keep for days! 


Pour batter into pans ready for baking, stretch 
dampened cheese-cloth over pans, cover with waxed 
paper and tie securely. Store in a refrigerator or 
other cold place. When ready to bake, remove 
covering. 

You can mix up double recipes of your favorite 
Calumet cake, cookies, pancakes, waffles, ginger- 
bread, and coffee cake. . . have batter on hand ready 
to bake at a minute’s notice! 


Calumet is a product of General Foods. 


QUICK COFFEE CAKE 


1 egg, well beaten 
% cup milk 

14 tablespoons melted butter 

% teaspoon salt 4 tablespoons sugar 

% cup sugar 1 tablespoon flour 

6 tablespoons butter or other % teaspoon cinnamon 
shortening 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, salt, and sugar, and sift 
again. Cut in shortening. Combine egg and milk ; add to flour mixture, 
stirring until mixture is blended. Turn into greased 9-inch layer pan, 
spreading dough evenly. Brush top with melted butter. Sprinkle with 
mixture of sugar, flour, and cinnamon. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) a5 
to 30 minutes. Cut in wedges in pan.(All measurements are level.) 


FREE! |. 
“CALUMET BOOK OF OVEN TRIUMPHS!" 


119 new recipes 
for every kind of baking! 


2 cups sifted flour 
2 teaspoons Calumet Baking 
Powder 


39 cake and cookie recipes—16 frostings, fillings 
and sauces—25 kinds of biscuits, rolls and bread 
—15 muffin recipes—1o variations of waffles and 
griddle cakes—14 new puddings, pies, shortcakes 
and doughnuts. 

With this splendid new recipe book at hand, 
you'll never be at a loss for something new to bake. 
And if you follow directions carefully, using 
Calumet’s thrifty small proportion, everything you 
bake will turn out perfection itself. All the recipes 
have been tested 
and checked in the 
General Foods test- 
ing kitchens. 

Illustrated by 22 
beautiful photo- 
graphs! Clip this 


coupon— mail today! 





Frances Lee Barton, 

General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me your new FREE recipe book, ““The Calumet Book 

of Oven Triumphs.” 


Prog. F. 6-34 


Name 





Street, 





City State. 
Print name and address plainly. 


This offer expires December 31, 1934— not good in Canada, 


















million years 
| have carried 


Death and 
Destruction!” 


“Of all the household pests that fly 
or crawl I am the most deadly and 
destructive .. . bugs, fleas, roaches 
and mosquitoes are just a bunch of 
amateurs compared with me... 
most of them specialize in some 
peculiar form of dirt, but personally 
I am not particular. . . any old filth 
looks good to me. .. wherever it ac- 
cumulates, I BREED... wherever 
people live, I COME. . . wherever 
there is health and cleanliness, ] 
DESTROY. . . there is nothing too 
foul for me to live in, and nothing 
too pure for me to befoul. .. I in- 
fect your utensils with filth and your 
food with disease...I carry afflic- 
tion to the aged and brush with the 
wings of death the lips of the young 
. .. but the one thing I fear isBLACK 
FLAG LIQUID.. . that sweet-smell- 
ing stuff certainly brings death and 
destruction to me.” 








RID THE HEN HOUSE 
OF MITES AND LICE! 
Spray the roosts with liquid... 
dust the nests with powder... 
leave the restto BLACK FLAG! 























LIQUID sf. 


KILLS INSECTS THAT FLY 








Better Homes Desired 
“A BETTER house with more con- 

veniences,” is the reply given 
approximately 99 times out of 100 when 
farm families are asked what is the 
principal thing needed on the farm 
today, according to Spuds Johnson, of 
the College of Agriculture, University 
of Florida. In practically every case 
where a farm family is asked what 
would be done with $1,000 or $500 if 
they had it, the answer in some way 
relates to home improvement. 


Spring Greens for Tonic 


O MORE sulphur and molasses 

if you eat your spring greens! 
Dandelion greens, beet tops, mustard, 
spinach, cabbage, etc., will act as a 
tonic and do away with the necessity 
for the old dose, says Miss Helen Ken- 
nedy, extension nutritionist of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. Needed 
minerals and vitamins are contained 
in these greens in a desirable quantity, 
she states. While both sulphur and 
molasses leave much to be desired by 
way of mineral salts, all greens con- 
tain minerals and vitamins in desirable 
ratios. 


These foods, once eaten solely for 
their iron and calcium content, are now 
considered valuable in the diet for both 
-mineral salts and vitamins. Vitamin 
A for health and growth, vitamin C 
to prevent scurvy, vitamin B for nerves 
and growth, and vitamin G to prevent 
pellagra are all present. Since many 
vitamins, notably B and C, are destroy- 
ed by heat, raw salads of cabbage and 
salad greens such as lettuce, endive, 
water cress, celery, etc., are valuable. 


Canning by Budget 

YALUABLE information for rural 

housewives of Alabama is obtain- 
able through the Alabama Extension 
Service, announces Miss Margaret 
Garrett, food preservation specialist, 
who has published a booklet of infor- 
mation on how to conserve food on a 
budget, in order that well balanced 
meals may be available the year round. 
This booklet is sent free on request, 



















A washable, cool, well fitting suit 
fis a boon to both the small boy 
and his mother, and it will be easy 
to dress up little sister in a lacy 
crochet: dress. Both are crocheted 
of cotton, which makes them cool 
and practicable. 





““HOME Ec” LEADERS SAY 


by the Extension Service, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
Ask for circular No. 142. 

According to Miss Garrett, land re- 
tired from cotton should be turned to 
food production to meet the food 
problems of the farm family. 


Good Attendance at Clubs 


TNMHE study of poultry, gardening, 
and home management was pursued 
by 855 farm women of Covington 
County, Alabama, during February, 
under the direction of Miss Allye 
Hughes, home demonstration agent. 
This comprised 32 club meetings. 


WS 


An Intelligent Mother 


HE mother of Georgia’s young 
Senator Dick Russell doesn’t be- 
lieve in spoiling him even if he is a 
Senator ! 
She attended a banquet given in his 
honor while he was governor, and 
when he entered all but his mother rose. 


When asked by a woman at her table 
if she did not approve of standing for 
the governor, she replied, “No, I don’t. 
I had to get up for him too much 
when: he was a baby.” 


WT 


The Summer Fashion Book 


L AVE you a skeleton in your 
closet? A skeleton of a good 
dress that only wants the re-making? 

Do you long to have a complete ward- 
robe, all the way from a new pair of 
pajamas to the billowing folds of a 
summer afternoon dress? 

Summer garments are easy to make 
with our new pattern book, full of 
ideas for all ages. How to have a 
complete summer wardrobe with a 
minimum of effort and cost is a prob- 
lem worthy of consideration. 

In this issue Adrian tells “What Age 
Woman Is Most Fascinating,” and 
how to find beauty through health. 


Order your copy today so that you 
can get started on the summer ward- 


_ robe right away. Enclose 10c and ad- 


dress your order to Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer-Rural- 
ist, Birmingham, Ala. May we sug- 
gest that our readers be very careful 
in ordering patterns as none can be 


' exchanged. 































What’s the Sense of 


Taking on Another Chore? 


With the Eveready Air Cell “A” bat. 
tery your “radio chore days” are over, 
No more trips to town for recharging, 
The Eveready Air Cell “A” battery 
never needs recharging. It lasts 1000 
hours—a whole year—even if you 
use it 2 or 3 hours every one of the 
365 days. 


“A”? current from your Eveready 
Air Cell “A” battery will cost you less 
hour than even the most economical 
sede of dry cell “A” battery. And dry 
cells, remember, are very unsatisfac- 
tory. When new, their high voltage may 
blow out tubes and, as their voltage 
drains away, reception gets weaker. 


Eveready makes the only Air Cell 
“A” battery. It’s the only “A” bat 
proved by test that will operate the 
new “Air Cell” Receivers satisfactorily, 
Any attempt to substitute a chea 
makeshift will rob you of the eplendie 
benefits of your “Air Cell” Set. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Ince, 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide ucC and Carbon Corp. 





a 
Be Sure to Visit the 


DELCO-LIGHT 


PLANTS AND BATTERIES 


DELCO PUMPS 


AND WATER SYSTEMS 


EXHIBIT 





General Motors Building 


WORLD'S FAIR - CHICAGO 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 
General Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 
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“DON'T WAIT TILL | AM 
SICK BEFORE YOU 
SEND FOR IT. PLEASE 





DO IT NOW!“(|@ 








GLOVER’S NEW 


DOG BOOK 
ita 


It’s the most complete, in- 
teresting and instructive 
book in colors on the Care ; 
of your Dog ever produced. / JESS 
Contains a wealth of valuable, ; 
authoritative information. Send 
for your copy today. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Dept.26, 119 Fifth Ave., #. ¥. 

















Send me on post- 
ecard. y how to 
make up to $42.50 a week taking 
of a fine paying Tea and Coffee Route 
your own locality. You 1N 
must be willing to put EARN Le 
in a fair day’s work for] SPARE Tt 
a fair day’s profit. No} Both men and 
experience or training | women working 
needed. I furnish every-] in spare time 
thing, including simple] make up (0 
=, for couames route, ¥ an ha 
‘ord cars given pro-}in this pleas- 
ducers .as bonus. Prof-|{ ant, easy, dig- 
its begin immediately. | nified business. 
Costs nothing to get 
complete facts and evidence of 
big cash earnings. No obliga- 
MP.tion. Send no money. Just 
name’ on postcard. Act today. 
LBERT MILLS, Route Mor. 
" Cincinnati, Oni. 


































5102 Monmeuth Ave., 
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T IS human to fear that which we 

do not understand. Since the use of 
vaccines and serums in the treatment 
and prevention of disease is relatively 
new, the average person does not know 
very much about them; consequently 
their use is apt to seem mysterious and 
dangerous, and even supposedly intelli- 
gent grown-ups have the most childish 
fears about “being vaccinated.” Since 
they are ashamed to admit that they are 
just afraid, these people invent all sorts 
of reasons to prove that the use of 
vaccines and serums is “unnatural,” “a 
medical fad,” and so on. They get very 
indignant at the thought of cruel doc- 
tors injecting “all sorts of foreign poi- 
sons” into the pure bodies of helpless 
victims. 

Of course these reasons, like all 
made-up excuses, are absurd, and de- 
ceive no one. Instead of being “unnat- 
ural,’ modern methods of immuniza- 
‘tion against such diseases as typhoid 
fever, smallpox, and diphtheria are the 
most natural and logical of all possible 
ways of treating disease. They depend 
for their effect not upon “foreign poi- 
sons,” but upon the stimulation of the 
body’s own internal, inherent powers of 
resistance. 

Somewhere in the body, for example, 
there is a tissue or gland or organ 
which has the power of manufacturing 
a substance which is poisonous to ty- 
phoid bacteria. The impulse which sets 
this living factory to work is the pres- 
ence of typhoid bacteria in the blood. 
Typhoid vaccination consists in the in- 
jection of a number of dead typhoid 


LANT a few gladioli bulbs every 

10 days during June and the first 
half of July. Little space is needed. 
“They will do well six to eight inches 
apart in narrow rows. Plant three 
or four inches deep. This will prevent 
them falling over from the weight of 
the flower spikes. Pulling the dirt to 
the plants in the form of a ridge when 
cultivating will also aid in this respect. 


2. Plant zinnia seed in rows where 
they are to remain and thin out to one 
plant to each 4 to 8 inches. Even 
where an early planting of these was 
made a June planting is desirable, in 
order to have good blooms right up 
to frost. To get the biggest and most 
blooms plant on rich and well prepared 
ground. 

3. Make a second planting of nas- 


ILD Cargo. Frank Buck’s ex- 
periences in capturing wild ani- 
mals and reptiles for zoos. Monkeys 
and honey bears furnish comedy; 
tigers, leopards, and a python thrills. 


Viva Villa—Wallace Beery as the 
Mexican bandit in a stirring picture 
which doesn’t hesitate to show him as 
ignorant, cruel, and ready to follow 
Pretty faces, as well as a popular idol. 
Educational, but not recommended for 
children. 


~ Mystery of Mr. X.—A thrilling 
Mystery. A thief suspected of mur- 
der has to prove himself innocent. 
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~ Bottoms Up.—If you like musicals. 


HYPODERMIC NEEDLES 


By J. D. DOWLING, M. D. 


BSc 
For LATE SUMMER AND FALL FLOWERS 


NS id 
Movies WORTH SEEING 


bacteria. By introducing these dead 
bacteria purposely the body is stimu- 
lated into producing this bacteria-kill- 
ing substance. As this is a natural prod- 
uct, as natural as any other constituent 
of the blood, it is not eliminated as a 
foreign drug would be, but circulates in 
the blood for years, ready to exert its 
killing force on any invading typhoid 
bacteria which may appear. Is this 
not a more natural, logical, fitting sys- 
tem than pouring foreign chemicals 
down one’s throat? Yet the very per- 
son who loudly proclaims that he is 
“not going to permit any doctor to 
inject poisons into him” usually thinks 
nothing of dosing himself with this, 
that, and the other by way’ of the 
mouth. 


The wonderful protective vaccines 
and serums which science has devised 
against such ancient plagues as typhoid 
fever, smallpox, diphtheria, and many 
others, are among the most precious 
gifts of this century of progress; no 
less wonderful and valuable than the 
auto, the telephone, and the radio. But 
they are of no benefit to those who will 
not use them. Medical science has 
given you the power of rendering your- 
self and your family immune to plagues 
which a few short decades ago threat- 
ened kingdoms. But if because of 
childish fears and prejudices you refuse 
to accept these gifts you might just as 
well be living in those centuries now 
happily passed. Why not be modern 
and up-to-date, in health as in other 
things, especially when being up-to- 
date in health costs so little? 


turtiums, especially if a moist, rich 
space is available. 

4. Those willing to give the neces- 
sary work and time to grow chrysan- 
themums should set plants now. Very 
rich ground is needed, and a place 
where water may be applied is essen- 
tial. 

5. In the same class as chrysanthe- 
mums is the dahlia, so far as work, 
soil, and water is concerned. This 
month is a good time to plant the 
bulbs if not already planted. 

6. Do not remove the leaves from 
old hyacinth, tulip, jonquil, and iris 
plants. These are needed to aid in 
storing plant focd in the bulbs that 
are now growing for next year’s 
blooms. Let the tops die down entire- 
ly before removing them. — 


About a press agent who puts over an 
unemployed extra girl and a fake 
English lord as her father, getting a 
movie contract for her. 

Also Recommended.—The House of 
Rothschild, David ‘Harum, As _ the 
Earth Turns, Little Women, Alice in 
Wonderland, Carolina, Christopher 
Bean, Death Takes a Holiday, Dr. 
Bull, Duck Soup, The Emperor Jones, 
Footlight Parade, Hi Nellie, I Am Su- 
zanne, The Invisible Man, It Happen- 
ed One Night, The Kennel Murder 
Case, Miss Fane’s Baby Is Stolen, Mr. 
Skitch, Roman Scandals, Six of a 
Kind, Smoky, Spitfire, The World 
Changes. 
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in the morning the whole lot perfectly 
clean and ready to be filled with the 
day’s feedings as soon as the borax so- 
lution has been poured out and the 
bottles rinsed once with clear water. 
With this method it is unnecessary to 
boil the bottles each day and it is a 


BOTTLES — 
If you wash them this way! 


No boiling necessary. A simple Borax 
cleansing purifies bottles perfectly. 
Here’s the method Dr. Roger H. 
Dennett, famous pediatrician, recom- §t¢at saving of time and trouble. 
mends in his book “The Healthy _ This is just one of the many ways 
Baby”’: that Borax can help safeguard your 
‘As soon as the baby has taken his baby. Send for the new illustrated baby 
feeding, wash out the bottle with soap book—*'Oh, dear, what can the matter 
or washing powder, using a long- e?’’ And when you buy Borax, remem- 
handled bottle brush to get it scrupu- bet—many ‘‘borax compounds’” sold 
lously clean. Then rinse the soap out COMtain very little Borax, some only 
with hot water and put into the bottle 5%. 20 MULE TEAM BORAX is 
a heaping teaspoonful of borax. Some guaranteed a// pure Borax. Ask for it 
warm water is now poured in and the by name! 
bottle is vigorously shaken until all 
the borax is dissolved. It is then filled 
brimming full of water and allowed to 
stand full of this strong borax solution 
until the next morning, when the feed- 
ings are made up for the day. If each 





Pacific Coast Borax Co., Dept. P. 

51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your new : 

baby book—“‘Oh, dear, what can the matrer be?’ City... eee cece ccc cecs StO0Gccccecacccce 
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No NEED TO BOIL, tle is treated in this way, we have 
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of five generations ago ... like 
today’s Brides . . . prized fine 


needlework, stitched with 
smooth, even, elastic threads, 
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J. & P. Coats or Clark’s O. N.T. 
Best Six Cord...So your guide 
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to good thread that does not 
fray nor tangle is the spool- 
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end that says Coats or Clark’s. 


FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY... AS TODAY 














































@For the Younger Set 


No. 800—Free and easy to wear and smart! It can 
have puffed sleeves or wee caped shoulders. Sizes 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. 

No. 782—Shirt and shorts score a sports hit and then 
there’s a skirt to don for spectator sports. The entire 
outfit comes in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, and 18 years. 

No. 2616—Bows on the shoulders lend feminine charm 
to this snappy little one-piece sun-tan frock. Sizes 
14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust. 

No. 3460—Exceedingly attractive in sheer printed cotton 
voile with contrast of plain voile. Sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust. 

N. 843—Two styles are illustrated, the high neck blouse 
and the V-neck blouse with windblown bow. Sizes 14, 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 

No. 858—Handkerchief-finish lawn print in a delicate 
wee pattern as sketched is charming for this model. 
Sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. 

No. 3251—A most accommodating dress is this. The 
cape can unbutton. Take it off and you have a sports 
rig. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 































































THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 








3251 














Order patterns, giving size and number, from Pattern Department, Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. Price 10 cents each, stamps or coin (preferably 
coin). For other designs send 10 cents for our Fashion Magazine. 








FAST COLOR 
inted lawn dresses 
in rose, green, or 
blue. Sizes for girls 
6 to 12 years. Pair 
fa side leather oxfords 
with strong com 
sition soles; ru 
heels. Black. Sizes 
834 tolland11} to2. 
JUSTsend name and 
address, giving sizes 
and colors wanted. 
Pay postman $1.98 
when he delivers 
shoes and 2 dresses. 
Wepay postage. Sat- 
isfaction guaran- 






























Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay Fever 
keeps you sneezing and snuffing while your eyes 
water and nose discharges continuously, don’t 
fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for a life- 
time and tried everything you could learn of 
without relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send to- 
day for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 
Address 

Frontier Asthma Co., 475-T Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LILY MERCER/ZED SEWING THREAC 
Holds My 


FALSE TEETH 


Tighter and Longet 


I’ve tried several kinds of powders to hold my 
false teeth. When I tried FASTE&TH I found 
the one powder that does not thin out or wash 
away, but “stays put” all day. It gives a most 
pleasant feeling, a real sense of security, am 
holds and holds and holds. Breath is always 
pleasant. If anyone with loose-fitting false teeth 
wants all-day comfort and a real stay there fit, 
insist upon FASTEETH at any good drug, stot. 
Send 10c for pocket dispenser and trial size, 

















Dept. P, Fasteeth, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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OWEVER much events of the 

past few years may have re- 
strained her purchase of fine things, 
this is the time in her life that the 
bride feels she can spend freely for 
lovely bridal things. Shopping for 
one’s trousseau is the most entrancing 
shopping she will ever do. Trousseau 
allowances can fly out the window if 
there is no plan, but modest amounts 
can be made to go surprisingly far, 
with wise purchasing. 

Decide first which clothes you will 
wear most, and what are the most im- 
portant occasions in your new life. 
Make the costumes for those occa- 
sions just as perfect as you can, to the 
last accessory. Economize, if you 
must, on things you will wear the 
fewest number of times. 


It is an old-fashioned idea that serv- 
iceability in travel clothes is synony- 
mous with drabness. They can be de- 
cidedly practical, whether the bridal 
trip is by boat, motor, or train, but 
they must also be smart and not tag- 
ged as bridal. 

The most beautiful weddings and 
those which linger longest in the 
memory of the guests are the simplest 
affairs, very carefully arranged and 
managed. 

In town, the wedding may be per- 
formed in a church followed by a re- 
ception. If it is to be rather formal ote 
can indulge in the traditional wedding 
with bells, veil, cake and all. 


The Wedding Gown 


The bridal gown is always chosen 
in accordance with the time of day 
when the ceremony will be performed. 

For a morning wedding the bride 
usually wears a traveling costume, a 
suit or a.silk dress accompanied by a 
coat of cloth or dull silk. 

In the country, the village church 
may supply the background for the 
ceremony and the quainter the church 


' the better. The decorations will be 


simple; sometimes wild flowers will 


TY form a lovely background for the altar. 


For a home wedding in the sum- 


‘| mer, a soft cream crepe de chine or 


flat crepe frock is very pleasing to 
those who believe that marriage should 
never have an appearance of display. 
But there are others who feel that the 
dignity and sacredness of the cere- 
monial is deepened by observing cer- 
tain traditions and forms. 


For a very informal wedding the 


LD pocketbooks can be covered 
with material to match one’s 


“Summer ensemble. They add a pleas- 
| tg touch to any costume and the job 
easily done. 


A purse of striped seersucker to 
match an ensemble of white dress and 
striped seersucker coat is effective and 


economical. 


To cover, cut a paper pattern about 
a half inch larger all the way around 


‘than the purse... Turn the edge of the 


material under and baste it first on 
the under side of flap. Put the extra 


| Pieces in the sides, like the purse it- 


self, then stitch all around the edges 
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THE BRIDE’S TROUSSEAU 


By CYMBEL TAYLOR 


MAKE YOUR OWN ACCESSORIES 
: By MRS. GRACE WILLIAMON 


veil is left off. A very simple dress 
can be used which afterwards can be 
worn as a dinner or an evening dress. 

Beautiful will. be the bride who 
wears the classically simple wedding 
dress of heavy dead-white crepe with 
a high neck line, softly draped bodice, 
and waistline ending in a graceful 
sweeping train. A long veil of tulle 
worn with a halo headdress and a 
bouquet of calla lilies and white lilacs 
complete the ensemble. 


What Kind of Veil? 


Various types of headdress may be 
selected this season. The veil may 
fall from a halo, hat, bonnet, or small 
cap-like headdress. Tulle or net veils 
are sometimes caught at the top with a 
bunch of orange blossoms or any 
white flower ; or the veil can fall from 
a wreath of green leaves. 

The traditional ivory satin gown is 
a creation of romantic charm as satin 
possesses a shimmering quality and a 
distinctive glamour. The long, close 
fitting gown of white satin made prin- 
cesse style with a shimmering, sweep- 
ing train is always a favorite for a 
formal wedding. For the petite slender 
bride a gown of white taffeta with a 
short rounding train is very alluring. 
A perfect picture of balance and 
rhythm is one where the bride looks 


poetic in a lovely sheath of lace gown | 


with a froth of ruffles swirling to 
the knees. 

Weddings are getting gayer, more 
summery. Everyone is using cotton 
more and more this year and the brides 
are using organdie for the _ bridal 
gown. Organza and mousseline de 
soie are among the other crisp airy 
materials for summer gowns. Shorter, 
blither veils, lilting headdresses with 
daisy and field flower. boyquets are 
very new. 

For the _ bridesmaids’ costumes, 
there’s more leeway in color. For 
spring and summer weddings these 
frocks may be of chiffon, crepe, or- 
gandie, lace, or satin. Large hats are 
most often the choice for daytime wed- 
dings. 

What should be included in the 
bride’s trousseau? As a rule the kind 
of life the bride is going to lead de- 
termines more or less the extra things 
she will need; her station or place in 
the community in which she plans to 
live. Any general list for a trousseau 
must be added to or decreased accord- 
ing to the individual needs. 


slowly on the machine. To fix the 
snap, cut a tiny hole in the cloth, raise 
the metal snap with a knife, push the 
cloth underneath, then mash the snap 
back securely in place. 


To finish, one may sew a colored 
button on the flap to match one’s 
dress. If you haven’t an old purse, a 
cheap white one can be purchased and 
covered to match. ;: 

To make gloves, try ripping up an 
old pair of cloth gloves to cut a pat- 
tern, and make yourself a pair of 
white gloves with striped cuffs to 
match purse and dress. These acces- 
sories cost almost nothing and may 
be expensive if bought at the store. 
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OF SOLVING THE INSECT PROBLEM? 


Thousands of housewives use Flit not only be- 


cause it keeps their homes free of dirty, annoying 


bugs and insects, but because it saves them money. 


Their homes are free from moths which ruin 


expensive clothes; 


and free from ants and 


reaches which spoil costly food. So they make 


spraying with Flit a regular part of their house- 


keeping. They spray each room from attic to 
cellar, keep it shut tight for five minutes—and 


all insect pests are gone. 
Not only that, but Flit quickly dispels cook- 


ing odors. 


Remember, Flit is sold with a money- 
back guarantee. 
Get a can of Flit Powder, too. Shake it 
into cracks and hard-to-reach corners. It 


kills every bug it comes in contact with. 
It is a sure way to rid your dog of fleas. 


FLIT 


SPRAY AND POWDER 
iT COSTS SO LITTLE e IT DOES SO MUCH 
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SILVER FISH, 
OR ROACHES. 
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/ THE SAFEST, EASIEST WAY TO 
THRIFT AND BETTER LIVING” 


The safest and easiest canning method known 
for all food products of the farm is available 
with the National Pressure Cooker. By can- 
ning fruits and vegetables with this cooker 
you provide the family with better food from 
farm products that formerly went to waste. 
Pressure cooking is the only safe method of 
canning meat, fish and non-acid vegetables, 
for it is the only method that completely 
destroys harmful bacteria. 


Every genuine National Pressure 
Cooker has ‘‘Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin’ stamped on the cover. 


THE NATIONAL 
PRESSURE COOKER 


For unfailing satisfaction, be sure you use the genuine National 
Pressure Cooker. Its superiority has been demonstrated in 
homes everywhere for over 25 yeers. Do not be confused by 
other cookers made to look like it, or sold under a similar name. 
There is only one National Pressure Cooker, and it is made at Eau Claire,Wis. 


IMPROVED SEAL-O-MATIC CAN SEALER 


Eliminates loss of food resulting from faulty sealing. It seals tin cans as 
the factory seals them, acts automatically and is easily operated with 
one hand. An attachment also opens cans. The same cans may be used over and over again. e Ask 
your dealer for the genuine National Pressure Cooker. 


\ Nalco 


PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 


EAU CLAIRE. WISCONSIN 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRI Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 


A age a week’s free test 
mild, soothing, guaran- 

teed treatment, which pA 30 years has been giving 

| Eczema sufferers their ‘First Real Night’s Rest.” 

| Write today—a postal will do. Address 

| 

| 

' 








SPECIAL CANNER 


A new National Pres- 
sure Cooker, designed 
especially for can- 
ning. Equi on with 
a canning basket in- 
stead o Z racks and 
pans. Holds 20 No. 2 
cans or 10 No.3 cans. 


Sell It 
at a Profit 


Almost anything useful that you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. | 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it for | 
sale in the | 


CLASSIFIED ADS 

















R. CANNADAY, Eczema te 


D 
700 Park Square, EDALIA, MO. 





VICTIMS OF ACID 
INDIGESTION 


GO sositive are we that you will 
thc this new way to treat 
stomach distress, caused by acid in- 
digestion, that we offer this ‘“‘Guar- 
antee Test.” Just ask your ax druggist 
for the special new 3-roll Carrier 
Packa: cage of Tums; only costs 30c. At- 
tached you will find a generous bec 
packet of Tums. Use this test sup 
the next time you feel distressed. By 
pa uickly ‘Tums counteract acid 
ispel gas. Then, if you don’t 
pmb that Tums eve the quickest, 
most ponve: relief possible, just re- 
turn the Carrier Package unopened. 
Your druggist will refund every penny 
you have paid. Carrier Package in- 
cludes handsome gift Tums users 
have always wanted—a metal ket 
carrier, that keeps a’ Tums roll fresh 
and sanitary i a poet or purse. 

Try Tums today. Millions already 
use these refreshing candy-like 
mints, which act to neutralize ex- 
- cess acid without over-alkalizing 
the stomach. Tums contain no 

—or =f water soluble asa 
—that’s wh a 
AH. 1 St.Louis,Mo. | Ee 


TUMS 


FOR THE TUMMY Si 
| SPECIAL 









NOW | 
KNOW WHY 
MILLIONS 
USE TUMS! 











TEST PACKET 
‘Lets You Prove Tums 


Are Quicker Relief Ve 


..OR MONEY 
REFUNDED 






















Tums Package Includes Special “No 
Risk” Offer and Cift Pocket Carrier 
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OSES—red and pink Radiance 
roses—have generally been the 
favorites in the White House Gardens,” 
Mr. Henlock, who was gardener there 
for nearly half a century, relates. 
“The Radiance rose blooms early 
and lasts until freezing weather, and 
its symmetry and color are most satis- 
factory. While Mrs. Roosevelt uses 
other types of roses for interior deco- 
ration, there will soon be more than 
ten thousand rooted cuttings planted to 
prepared beds about the grounds.” 


The rose garden, which is one of the 
most important landscape units on the 
White House grounds, was designed 
by the first Mrs. Wilson. (Both Mrs. 
Wilsons, it will be remembered, were 
Southern women, the first a Georgian, 
the second a Virginian.) The first was 
an artist of considerable ability with a 
penchant for landscape design, and left 
on the grounds south of the mansion 
several spots of beauty of her design 
and making. 

Besides her rose garden, Mrs. Wiil- 
son grouped the shrubbery about the 
south entrance and designed the “‘Pres- 
ident’s Walk” and the perennial sec- 
tion—that lovely bit of Italian garden 
near the east wing of the White House. 
In the center of the perennial section 
is a small pool of water which mir- 
rors the stately arbor vitaes that stand 
by its edge. 

Pebbled walks are bordered with hy- 
acinths, peonies, phlox, petunias, pop- 
pies, dianthus, marigolds, and a host 
of other perennials, each in its proper 
season. These are succeeded at last by 
sprightly cosmos, heavy headed dah- 
lias, and vari-tinted chrysanthemums 
which continue the blooming pageant 
until long after the first flurries of 
snow have fallen. 

Mr. Henlock was gardener from the 
first Cleveland administration until he 
reached the retirement age near the 
close of the Hoover term. More than 
any other person he is familiar with the 
floral preferences of the people who 
have lived in the White House. 


Favorites of First Ladies 


“Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt’s favorite 
flower seems to be the yellow rose,” a 
member of the gardener’s staff said, 
“a golden yellow with coppery tints 
like a sunset.” Several greenhouses 
are specializing with the sunset-tinted 





Mrs. PRESIDENT’S FLOWERS 


Favorites of Many White House Occupants 


By MARY F. ANDERSON 


@ In this fascinating two-part interview (the rest will appear next 
month), the»veteran White House gardener, Mr. Henlock, 
Mrs. Cleveland’s violets, Mrs, Wilson's pansies, Mrs. Taft’s cherry 
blossoms, Mrs. Coolidge’s and Mrs. Roosevelt’s roses, and of mag- 
nolias planted by Andrew Jackson in memory of Mrs. Jackson. 


tells of 


rose with its long stems and velvety 
petaled flowers shaped something like 
the La France. Mr. Saunders, the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Henlock, says that Mrs, 
Roosevelt thinks that shade blends bet- 
ter with the pronounced colors of the 
state drawing rooms than the light 
pink or deep red roses. 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt was fond 
of fragrant old-fashioned garden flow- 
ers, blossoms that blended well in bou- 
quets, such as heliotropes, lilies of the 
valley, sweet peas, and baby’s breath, 
The sweet pea was probably her choice 
of all flowers. There was a riot of 
colors in the long rows of sweet peas 
that ran several times across the gar- 
den, and it was Mrs. Roosevelt’s own 
particular job to go with scissors and 
basket in the mornings and cut sweet 
peas for the breakfast table. It was 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt who solved 
the’ hand-shaking problem, which is 
such a strain at public receptions, by 
carrying an enormous bouquet of flow- 
ers which so engrossed her hands that 
no one expected her to lay aside the 
flowers and was quite satisfied with her 
nod and gracious smile. 


Bouquets for Guests 


Mrs. Hoover was also fond of gar- 
den flowers and observed a lovely cus- 
tom started by Mrs. Cleveland of giv- 
ing departing guests bouquets of White 
House garden flowers, which she had 
often gathered herself, remembering 
the special preferences of her guests. 
She frequently used California flowers 
and fruits in her decorative schemes— 
pomegranates, tangerines, oranges, and 
purple grapes that gave vivid splashes 
of color. Her favorite of all flow- 
ers was probably the lily of the val- 
ley. She seemed to combine it with 
everything she wore, and seemed to like 
its fragrance for her sitting room. 

Mrs. Harding delighted in the use 
cf American Beauty roses. She said 
that she would use gay flowers about 
the house to dispel the cloud of gloom 
which had hung everywhere during the 
war. Great clusters of vivid, long- 
stemmed roses stood in tall jars and 
high vases everywhere flowers could 
possibly be placed. They glowed in 
dark corners like smoldering candles 
and in great velvety mounds on tables 
in the middle of the rooms. 


(Look next month for the conclusion 
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‘OUT’ MISS DIXIE'S BANDBOX 


By SALLY 


ars the month of Roses, of 
Brides, and of Sweet Girl Gradu- 
ates, is indeed a Beauty Month. 
Brides and graduates are usually 
beautiful, surrounded as they are with 
their lovely glow of youth and happi- 
ness! So it is hardly necessary to tell 
them much about enhancing their 
beauty on The Great Day .. . wheth- 
er Wedding Day or Graduation Day! 
For both bride and graduate, how- 
ever, The Day is a Commencement 
Day—a commencement of a new life, 
and of a new viewpoint on Life and on 
Beauty. For each of them, it will be a 
life where personal appearance is an 
asset or a liability in the quest for 
happiness and_ success, instead of 
merely a gift bestowed by 
Nature, either generously 
or stingily as the case C 


contact you will be judg- 


appearance. You need not 
be perfectly beautiful, but 
you do have to be per- 
fectly groomed if your 
college mates, or your 
employer, or the thrilling new young 
man, or the fascinating family of 
newcomers in the circle in which you 
move are to find in you no evidences 
of the neglect which seems to stamp 
any modern woman as a bit lacking in 
good breeding. 


Good Grooming Important 


So, Miss Girl Graduate, all this 
means that in these vacation “months 
now at hand, you’ll be wanting to get 
to work and give yourself the beauty 
care needed to turn you out as good 
looking as you can be. It may sur- 
prise you how lovely a You may be 
revealed to the waiting world. 

Some of this daily care which you 
will need is already a routine with 
you—if you’ve been reading carefully 
these columns and the leaflets offered 
here. Still other suggestions will be 
given in the ensuing months. And 
many of the “Do’s and Don’ts” to be 
given here for brides are just as 
“Do-ey and Don’t-ey” for you. The 
thing for you.is just to realize the 
importance of good looks and to stage 
'a commencement right now of the 
‘business of attaining the most attrac- 
tive appearance possible to you. 

If you are a bride, make a solemn 


Commencement for Brides and Graduates 


ed first by your outward er 


CARTER 


vow, along with your marriage vow, 
that you will do your level best to be 


as beautiful in the eyes of your lover 


on your Golden Anniversary as you 
are today. 


“TI Still Care” 


That doesn’t mean that there won’t 
be “silver threads among the gold,” 
or that there may not be a lacework 
of wrinkles which living and loving 
are apt to trace. But it does mean 
that you never expect to let him see 
you with the untidy wisps of hair, the 
neglected skin, the unkempt clothes 
that say to him as plainly as words, 
“Once I cared what you thought of 
my appearance; now, I don’t.” He 
doesn’t know or care— 
he need never know or 
care how you get your re- 


may be. os (ree sults, but every husband 
If you are a graduate, Co oN appreciates (whether he 
you are going out into CAS Or says anything about it) 
“the wide, wide world” a v coming home to a fresh, 
—off to college, into busi- ee dainty attractive wife. 
ness, or into a new kind = oe So, Mrs. Bride, don’t 
of social life in your own eX let all your “showers” be 
community. In every new Ce, eo kitchen showers! Hint 


Cae ever so gently to family 
and friends that Toiletry 
Showers are the latest 
thing, and that powders, 
creams, talcums, make- 
“M7? up vanities, and bath ac- 

cessories will be welcome 
gifts to tuck into your honeymoon suit- 
case and to stock the bathroom in your 
new home! 


. Then use these gifts every single 
day of your life. It is much easier to 
set apart a little rest and beauty time 
for yourself in your first days of 
housekeeping than later. Hold out 
for this time through the years. 


If possible, take this beauty time 
after the dinner work is over. First 
relax in a warm tub, wash your face 
with soap and water, and rinse well. 
Then smooth cold cream or tissue 
cream over your face and neck. Wring 
out two big cotton pads in cold water, 
then in witch-hazel or other skin tonic, 
and spread them across your eyes. Go 
to bed—to sleep if you can. Begin by 
“unlaxing” in every muscle. “Blank” 
your mind as much as you can. 


When you get up you'll feel like a 
new person. A quick removal of the 
excess cream, a patting with skin tonic 
or astringent, an application of make- 
up, a hundred sirokes of your brush 
and careful arranging of your hair, 
and you are ready to slip into fresh, 
dainty clothes, and to look like a pic- 
ture book bride greeting husband at 
the gate. 

















ARTICULARLY a summer problem 


listed below. Send your request to 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
Select Your Make-up Carefully 
Yourself—Beautifully 
oe, Foe hd neety 
ticks in the Art of Applying Make-u 
hy Have Wrinkles? : 








BEAUTY’S BUGABOO—SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


is that one of superfluous hair. Sally 


) Carter’s newest leaflet deals with best methods for’ meeting—and vanquish- 
ing—this foe of beauty. You may have a free copy—or any five of the booklets 


Sally Carter, Progressive Farmer, 
& 


O Fashion Spotlights Your Coiffure 
] It’s Fun To Give Yourself a Manicure 
O Giving and Using Perfumes 
C) Beauty Hints for Summer 
What to Do About Pimples 


O Beauty's Bugaboo—Superfluous Hair 
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Enclosed kerosene* burners 
operate only a short time 
daily—NO ELECTRICITY 








IKE MAGICI FREEZING WITH HEAT! 
L A match...a little kerosene... 
that’s all you need for modern re- 
frigeration with Superfex, the oil- 
burning refrigerator. 


Like magic, yes; but as practical and 
reliable as the Perfection oil stoves 
we've been making for 40 years. 
Introduced six years ago, thousands 
of these refrigerators already are in 
use all over the world...even at the 
equator Superfex freezes ice cubes 
with oil heat. 


IT SAVES...and EARNS! 
Like magic, too, are its savings in 
food, time, labor and money. No 
more of those tiresome steps to 
makeshifts for food cooling. No 
hauling of ice. No wastes through 
food spoilage. A greater variety of 
more appetizing, wholesome foods 
.-- delicious chilled salads and des- 
serts. For some it also EARNS... by 















keeping dairy products and other 
foods cold, fresh and marketable. 


NO CONNECTIONS — 

WORKS ANYWHERE 
No wires, pipes, or other connections 
...uses only the heat from a little 
kerosene.* The burners are lit only 
a short time each day and go out 
automatically. No machinery to get 
out of order. 


Built of durable sheet steel, beauti- 
fully finished; interior finished in 
porcelain enamel. A quality product 
built for years of service. Wide 
choice of sizes. Easy terms. 


Send the coupon for complete 
information. Learn why users say, 
“1 don't know how we ever got 


along without it.” 
*Also made with burners for gas. 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Perfection Oil Cook Stoves 
World Leaders for More Than 40 Years 


A few franchises still available in 


of gquallly [ DISTRIBUTORS: . . ne territories. Write for details. 


UPERFEX 


THE Oc¢-burning. REFRIGERATOR 


GS PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY SxS 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Refsigeration Div., 7900-C Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





Please send booklets giving 


NAME 


lete information about Superfex Oii-Burning Refrigerators. 
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ST. OR R. F.D 
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Every year this thrifty woman has a winter 
garden in the cellar of her home! Shelf 
after shelf, crowded with fresh fruits 
and vegetables—summer’s health and 
sunlight, canned in BALL Jars. 

Once this winter garden is hermetic- 
ally sealed in BALL Jars, her whole 


Years of home canning experience 
have taught her that BALL Jars provide 
the safest, surest, and most economical 
means of preserving foods GLASS TOPS 
for future use. 

Your grocer can show you MASON JARS 


family is assured of a delicious, bal- a BALL Jar for every can- 
anced diet. They are guaranteed all those ning need. Use only BALL 
hese, “giving vitamins needed during Jars. The name BALL is 


the long winter months. _ blown in the glass. 


THE BALL BLUE BOOK. Mail coupon below with leaflet from a 
box of Ball Jars and get this book of 284 recipes FREE. or send !0c. 








Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, Indiana. PF-6 

BALL BLUE BOOK. 

[J One Ball Jar st 
Enclosure, or 


am enclosing— 
() Ten cents in coin (Check 
the one sent) 


CAPS aud 
RUBBERS 


Ce eee corns yoseererserer se reMoreeecccesee 








"“Ghanging Your Address [FARMERS WANTED 


%, 
Don’t fail to notify us. Give both your Age 18 to 50, to qualify for steady U. S. Government Jobs. 


Commence $105-$175 month. Short hours, common schoo] 
new address and your old one two seeentien. List of jobs and valuable information sent 
weeks in advance. Free 


What To Do 
Until The Doctor Comes 


In the home and on the farm we constantly meet with accidents 
and injuries, such as cuts, wounds, bruises, superficial burns and 
sprains. Every intelligent father and mother should know how to 
There are three 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 












- give first aid, while waiting for the doctor to come. 
things to do: 






1. Cleanse the wound thor- 
oughly 
2. Apply Astyptodyne 


3. Cover with elean band- 
age. (Keep part of band- 
age directly over wound 
saturated with Astypto- 
dyne.) 


Astyptodyne contains the soothing and healing 
properties of the Southern pine trees in their most 
agreeable and effective form. It represents the most 
perfect preparation, being free from irritating and ob- 
jectionable elements. It is aseptic, styptic, soothing 
and healing. 


Astyptodyne is a product of nature, and not a patent 
medicine. It is just as valuable for live stock and 
domestic animals. Keep a bottle in your family medi- 
cine chest, and one in the barn-locker ready for instant 
use. An ideal treatment for sores, blisters, sore 
muscles, charlie-horse, insect bites, sunburn, and the 
pains of rheumatism, ‘sciatica and lumbago. 

Astyptodyne is a household necessity. Sold by druggist and 
general stores in three sizes: 30c, 60c and $1.20. 






























CANNING EARLY VEGETABLES 


By MARY 


vegetables a few 
command atten- 


N CANNING 

rules of success 
tion in the process. Start out with 
only sound, clean, fresh vegetables; 
one bruised or inferior piece may send 
a whole jar or more into the discard. 
After selecting the vegetables, wash 
them thoroughly, making sure that no 
bits of soil remain, as certain micro- 
organisms contained in earth cause 
spoilage. 

As a first step, vegetables must be 
prepared for cooking and pre-cooked 
a few minutes to shrink them before 
they are packed hot in the container, 
and the remaining space in the jars or 
cans filled with the liquid in which 
vegetables have been cooked. 

May we remind you to pack mate- 
rial in the jars as hot as it is possible 
to handle el and to dispatch your 
work so that jars will not cool off be- 
fore they are put into the canner. 

Tin cans must be completely sealed 
before being placed in the canner. 


New rubbers of good quality should 
be used on glass jars. Place rubbers 
in position on jars which have been 
filled with boiling hot food and seal 
according to the following directions: 
On the screw-top jar, screw the cap 
down evenly until it catches hold of 
the rubber ring. For the two piece 
caps which consist of screw-band and 
lid with sealing composition attached, 
place lid on jar, turn screw band down 
firmly for any method of processing. 
With wire-clamp glass-top jar, raise 
the upper clamp in position to hold the 
lid in place, leaving the lower clamp 
loose. After processing, fasten tight 
clamps, screw top, and screw band with 
rubbers. If the two-piece sel f-sealing 
type lid is used, no rubber is needed. 


To Can Vegetables 





The food is now ready for process- 
ing. The Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, recommends that the pres- 
sure canner be used for all vegetables 
except tomatoes. 

“The water bath canner (any cover- 
ed vessel of sufficient depth for the 
jars or cans to be completely immersed 
while processing, and equipped with a 
rack or false bottom), or the pressure. 
canner used at 212 degrees F. is pref- 
erable for fruits and tomatoes, It is 
desirable that the pressure canner be 
equipped with both thermometer and 
pressure gauge. In using the pressure 





Fancy pack and plain string beans, 

corn, and lima beans canned in the 

home lend variety to the daily meals. 

Courtesy Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. $8. D. A. 


AUTREY 


canner, wait until the steam flows from 
the pet cock before closing ; otherwise 
the pressure is no indication of the 
temperature. Commence to count time 
when the pressure reaches the desired 
point, not before.” 


Glass jars should be sealed when re- 
moved from the canner. Plunge tin 
cans quickly into cold water to stop 
cooking. 

To can non-acid vegetables, use the 
pressure cooker and add 1 teaspoon 
salt to 1 quart of vegetables. If de- 
sired, add 1 tablespoon sugar to 1 
quart of corn or peas. 


How to Proceed 


Beans: 
in which seed have not formed. Cut 
into uniform pieces 144 inches long. 
Liquid in which beans were pre-cooked 
should be strained to remove ary sedi- 
ment and used to fill jar. 


Beets: Can whole from. selected 
vegetables uniform in size, from 1% to 
2 inches in diameter. If larger beets 
are used and are to be cooked, slice or 
quarter. However, quality and appear- 
ance are lowered if vegetable is cut. . 


Lima Beans: Beans must be young, 
tender, and uniform in size and color. 
Liquid in which beans are pre-cooked 
should be strained before adding. 


Corn: You may use whole grain, 
or make several cuttings from cob and 
scrape the latter for a more palatable 
product. Pre-cook until starch grains 
thicken a bit. 


English Peas: Young, tender peas 
of uniform size should be selected, 


































Select young, tender beans. 
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prefer: ibly of medium size. Strain liq- 
uid in which peas are pre-cooked be- 
fore pouring over pack. Liquid should 
be as nearly clear as possible. 


Processing in Pressure Cooker 


String beans should be processed 
for 40 minutes at 10 pounds pressure 
or 240 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Peas: 50 minutes at 10 pounds, or 
240 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Corn: 80 minutes at 15 pounds pres- 
sure, or 250 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Okra: 40 minutes at 10 pounds, or 
240 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Okra and Tomatoes : Tomatoes peel- 
ed, cored, and quartered. Cook to 
consistency of chili sauce. Okra should 
be ‘canned whole, with small, short 
pods used. If larger, can in one- 
fourth inch slices. 

Tomatoes : Can evenly ripened, whole 
tomatoes in own juice. Or make thick 
puree. 


Tomato Puree: Use 1 gallon toma- 
toes, 1 large onion, 1 cup chopped sweet 
red pepper. Cut tomatoes into medium- 
sized pieces and add onion and pepper. 
Cook until tender and run through 
sieve. Add 1% teaspoons salt and 3 
teaspoonfuls of sugar to each gallon of 
pulp. Return to fire and cook until it 
resembles ketchup, stirring constantly. 
Put immediately into sterilized jars 
and process in water bath 25 minutes. 


Agricultural Engineer, 


minimum needs of the family. 


HE good proportions and simple 

details of the early colonial farm- 
houses set the precedent for the de- 
sign of this house. The plan is direct 
and shows little waste space. Simple 
construction methods are used for ease 
of erection. 

This original unit contains a com- 
bination living and dining room, bed- 
room, kitchen, and two open porches. 
Ample closet and storage space is 
provided. This scheme shows no base- 
ment, but it would be possible to in- 
clude one if desired. Another scheme 
has been developed to erect this house 
without the center entrance. This 
gives more closet space at the front. 
Both front rooms may be heated with 
fireplaces or stoves. 

The kitchen is carefully designed 
for the maximum convenience of the 
housewife. All built-in equipment is 
arranged in a manner for the most effi- 
cient and step-saving usage. Proper 
space is given to the cooking range 
and oil stove. The stoves rest on a 


cement hearth with a 4-inch brick wall 
at back to provide fire protection. In 
the flue above the stove there is a vent 
to carry off smoke and cooking odors. 
A large wooden fuel box with both 
‘outside and inside doors is included. 










re a 
View °F QOrsoinat Unt 


—Courtesy V. P. 1. 


is P This charming colon‘al house 








| May be added to as the 


years go by. 


thubarb Recipes 


Rhubarb is among the first of the 
garden products suitable for canning 
and also among the most nutritious. 
Try these recipes for canning rhubarb 
submitted by Miss Martha M. Mc- 
Pheeters, specialist im food nutrition of 
the Oklahoma Extension Service :— 


CANNED BAKED RHUBARB 


Wash rhubarb and cut stalks, with- 
out removing the skin, into one-half 
inch lengths. Add one cup sugar to 
each quart of rhubarb. Bake in a 
covered baking dish until stalks are 
tender. Pack while hot into clean, 
hot jars, and seal. Process in a hot 
water canner for 5 minutes. 


RHUBARB (COLD PACK) 


Wash and cut stalks into one-half 
inch lengths. Be careful not to “string” 
in cutting. Dip into boiling water for 
1 minute. Pack firmly into hot jar, 
and cover with a hot syrup made of 
two parts sugar and one part water. 
Partly seal and process for 15 min- 
utes in a hot water canner. 


RHUBARB JAM 

Chop 6 pounds of rhubarb and let 
stand overnight with 5 pounds of 
sugar. In the morning put one lemon, 
one orange, and one pound of seeded 
raisins through a food chopper. Mix 
all® ingredients together and simmer 
slowly for three hours, stirring often. 
Pour into hot jars and seal. 


A NEW-FASHIONED COLONIAL HOUSE 
By CHARLES E. SEITZ 


Virginia Extension Service 


@ This well planned new Virginia colonial house plan provides for the 
It may be added to as the years go by 
and the need arises for increased space. 
separately or at the same time as finances permit. 


The additions may be made 


The additions provide two bedrooms, 
bath, large living room, and porch. 
All rooms have closets. The rear porch 
may be inclosed in glass and used as 
laundry by moving tubs from kitchen. 
The additions may be built with the 
original house or put on separately 
at a later time. These rooms are heated 
by wood stoves and fireplaces. 

Provision is made to light the house 
with electricity. 

The following materials will be 
used in constructing this house :— 

Foundation walls and footings— 
concrete. 

Main walls— wood frame with 
weatherboards, wood shingles, or ver- 
tical boards with cover strips. Field 
stone or brick may be used for the 
original unit with additions built of 
wood frame. 

Roof—Black or green asphalt shin- 


gles, asbestos shingles, or slate. 


Interior finish—The walls may be 
treated in various ways including plas- 
ter, wall board and plastic paint, verti- 
cal boarding and battens, etc. Full in- 
formation will be furnished on this part 
of the work. Complete construction 
drawings and specifications will be 
furnished at a small cost, with esti- 
mated cost for Virginia of the origi- 
nal house including wood frame con- 
struction, stone, and brick. 


Editor’s Note: Similar house plans 
for farm families of other states may 
be secured by writing to the extension 
service in your state. 
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High-Power 
Perfection 
Range R-559. 





AN ECONOMICAL STOVE 
... that’s also 
QUICK AND CLEAN 


ES, here’s economy without drudgery 

—fuel economy without soot and ashes. 
Perfection stoves use kerosene, the modern 
economical fuel, and the new High-Power 
burners start to cook the minute you light 
them, saving fuel. 


High-Power burners are easy to light, easy 
to regulate for any desired cooking heat, 
from broiling to gentle simmering. They are 
so clean you can wipe the pots and kettles 
on your best tea towels, so fast you can 
boil two quarts of water in eight minutes! 


The new High-Power Perfection stoves are 
designed for convenience. There is a vari- 
ety of sizes in ranges with built-in ovens 
and stoves for use with separate ovens. 
Finishes are porcelain and baked enamels 
and lacquer in a choice of dainty kitchen 
color combinations. Ask your dealer for a 
demonstration this week. Perfection Stove 
Co., 7820-D Platt 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


““THE BEST BUY IS THE STOVE THAT 
GIVES LASTING SATISFACTION” 


“T’ve always found it ‘penny 
wise and pound foolish’ to 
buy -without considering 
the unseen values. In stoves 
as with every other house- 
hold appliance, we must 
live a long time with our 
mistakes. It pays to buy 
known quality, like Per- 
fection oil-burning stoves.” 


REECTION 244g 


STOVES S 


Syreed THAT SAVES TIME & Clhantiness THAT SAVES WORK « Fuel Economy THAT SAVES MONEY 





SUPERFEX 
OIL-BURNING. 
REFRIGERATOR 


Chills foods economi- 
cally and makes ice 
cubes all year. A few 
cents’ worth of kero- 
sene makes the cold. 
No electricity or other 
connections required. 
Write today for free 
booklet. 








































KARO 


provides needed 


EXTRA 
ENERGY 


All of us, at some time or other, 
feel the effects of fatigue—and 
are not able to continue with 
our daily tasks  satisfactorilv. 
This is due, in a large measure, 
to the lack of reserve energy. 


Those who are called upon to 





































do much outdoor physical labor, 
especially farm workers, realize 
this fact. 


Karo contains a _ generous 
amount of Dextrose, the vital 
food element which supplies the 
body with heat and energy. This 
is important because Karo is 
easily assimilated and digested— 


and is a source of quick energy. 


Make Karo a part of your 
daily diet—serve it on pancakes, 
waffles, bread, hot biscuits, cere- 
als, etc. Keep your family and 
yourself well supplied with this 


delicious table syrup. 


Karo Syrups are essentially Dextrins, 
Maltose and Dextrose — with a small 
percentage of Sucrose 


recommended for ease of 
digestion and energy value. 





The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes that Karo 
and advertisements for it are accept- 
able to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 









MADE FROM 


AMERICAN 
CORN 
which is 

PURCHASED FOR 


CASH 



















LEISURE FOR T 


_ HY all this talk about leisure 
time?” a harried housekeeper 
writes us. “Well, it is just talk,” we 
rise to remark, “unless the housekeeper 
wise in her day and generation pro- 
vides herself with tools and equip- 
ment that liberate her from the count- 
less demands on her time and strength.” 
If she is to do intelligent buying 
each housewife will do well to make 
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@ Put the steam pressure 
oi/At ,| cooker on the eight-hour 
Ar basis. Make it fill the pan- 
= || try the painless way—can 
{ \ Cy a few containers each 
—“ day; prepare a whole meal 
in 20 to 25 minutes; cook the thresher 
or picnic meat,a whole ham, turkey, 
or several chickens at one time. It is 
equally valuable to keep coffee or tea 
hot at picnics, and special dinners; 
prepare a cooked cereal in 10 to 12 
minutes; sterilize the baby’s utensils; 
serve as a preserving kettle. 














@ A dish drainer saves 
time drying dishes and 
\\) washing cup towels. Get 
a size sufficient for your 
family. More sanitary to 
pour boiling water on 
dishes than to dry with cup towels. 











@ Use the salad oil mix- 
er (after salad is made) 
“4 » | to make salad dressing; 
P) to whip cocoa—it does 
3 away with the skim; to 
whip cream; for soft 
custard when it is curdled. 














@ How many miles do 
you walk each day to see 
what time it is? A kitchen 
clock would change all 
that. Put one with good 
sized dial where it can be 











@ Corn off the cob in 
two turns! Six sharp 
knives dispatch the work 
of canning and cooking. 
No more spattered walls 
or cut fingers. Time 
saved can be used for a manicure. 





@ Bean snapping makes 
its exit. This gadget cuts 
a quart of beans with a 
push of the lever. It is 
helpful not only for can- 
ning but for everyday 
cooking as well. 











@ A long-handled dust- 
pan saves your back and 
the knees of your stock- 














ings! Why take up time 
with what is just “dirt 
under your feet’? Have 


ore upstairs as well as down. 


Curtain Making (free) 
The Fine Art of Starching (free) 


FREE CANNING BOOKLETS 


1. Home Canning Book 
2. How to Can Fruits and Vege- 


tables 


3. Steps in Canning. 
ENTERTAINMENT HELPS 
1. Community Fourth of July Cele- 


bration, Price 3 cents. 


2. Summer Picnics, Price 3 cents. 





HE HOMEMAKER 


By Means of Well Selected Tools 


her own questionnaire. She will 
want to ask herself if the article in 
question is to be used often or seldom. 
What is the cost in proportion to the 
probable use in the household? Can 
storage space be provided? Is it easy 
fo use, easy to clean and care for, well 
finished and durable? Having bought 
the tool equipment we must give it in- 
telligent care if we are to get a maxi- 
mum of service from it. 


Passing in Review—Good Housekeeping Tools 





@ Double boiler for milk 
cookery, cereals, etc. Se- 
lect one with a broad base 
A that will stand up. Round- 
ed corners are easy to 
clean. Look for smooth 
handles with no angles and pockets 
that collect dirt. 














@ Use fruit jars to 
store cereals, coffee, etc. 
They are easy to dis- 
tinguish; easily cleaned, 
and sanitary—free from 
mice and insects. Easy, 
too, to tell when the supply needs re- 
plenishing. 














@® Vegetable brushes save 
hands and nails. Select 
one with stiff bristles. 
Snips off the corn silks 
in a jiffy and whisks off 
the grit in no time! Grand 
to snatch the skins off newly dug 
potatoes. 








@ A lamp or light in 
every room, and a box of 
matches hard by, invites 
a bit of reading each day 
and adds comfort and con- 











venience to the whole 
household. Keep lamp filled and 
match box full. 

@A_ high stool saves 


we a backache and nerves. Fine 
Zn too for climbing on to 
= take a peek at the top 











A\\l she:f. Less danger of 

falling through, or tip- 
ping over. Especially good for iron- 
ing day. 





@ A lantern and flash- 
light are two real farm 
home companions! Some 
of the newer types of 
flashlights have adjusta- 
ble focus to throw a spot 
on henhouse or barn. 

















@ The rise of the gar- 
bage pail! Set on table to 
prevent stooping. Paint 
inside for ease of clean- 
ing. Gallon size bucket, 
covered, convenient, light, 
and easy to handle. 














Ce 
HELPS FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


HOUSE PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Architect’s standard plans and 
specifications for three-room, four- 
room, five-room, six-room, seven-room, 
and eight-room houses. Price $1.50 
per set. 

CROCHET DIRECTIONS 

1. Small Boy’s Suit, Price 3 cents. 

2. Little Girl’s Dress, Price 3 cents. 

Send requests or orders to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist, Birmingham, Alabama. 





DIXIE 
SIMPLIFIED 
AUTOMATIC 
CAN SEALER 
WITH THE 
PERFECT 
CAN SAVER 








with only one turn of crank, 
Uses same principle as used 
in can factories. 



























GUARANTEED 


it will pay you to 
investigate Dixie 
SIMPLIFIED 
AUTOMATIC 
Sealers and Dixie 
IMPROVED 
Pressure Cookers 
before purchas- 
ing other brands 


DIXIE 
CANNER 
co. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Athens, Ga. 


Dept. | 





LOW PRICE 
AND 


INTERESTING 


DESCRIPTIVE 
MATTER 
UPON 
REQUEST 








proof 


Reflanges cans with a flange 
as good as factory job, and 

















Learn to Play 
Sample Lesson in 


Piano, Organ, Violin FREE | 


To prove how quick 
and easy our modern 
thaad of +, Suton. is we 
will send a typical lesson 
absolutely free to any 
child or grown-up who 
would like to become a 
musician. Our home 
study course is comp! 
the most successful that we know of in Amer- 
ica. Lessons are conducted with individual in- 
structions and recitations at the mere price of 
service, supplies and mailing. We have thou- 
sands of accomplished graduates and ts. 
You will not be disappointed. Send for the free 
lesson today. Address American College of 
Music, 1368 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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FRECKLE CREA 


Mail this Coupon to Box 165 
THE STILLMAN CO., Aurora, Illinois 


FREE § iichie sted Bowdse 


Name 
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_— 
VARY THE DIET WITH FISH 


@ Passing vehicles with telltale fishing poles remind us that it is time 
for summez fishing trips. And—usually at least though not always—a 
fishing trip means more fish in the diet. Aside from fresh fish, it is 
possible t» secure on the market fish canned, pickled, dry salted, smoked, 
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frozen, and mild-cured—altogether variety enough for every taste. 








Salmon croquettes 
are attractive and 
appetizing. 


Salmon loaf served 
in the baking 
dish  simpliflies 
table service and 
meal planning 
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By SALLIE F. HILL 


SNCE fish is available in most any 
section of the South it is entitled 
toa place high up on the list of foods. 
The Bureau of Home Economics re- 
minds us that we can count on salt 
and canned fish among the low cost 
fish products. 

Fish is different from meat in tex- 
ture and flavor, likewise in cooking 
procedure. Unlike meat, fish in gen- 
eral is colorless, soft, with little defi- 
nite flavor. To make fish dishes at- 
tractive and palatable it is important 
that we serve fresh, crisp salads, high- 
ly flavored relishes and dressings, 
lemon juice, etc. For instance with 
broiled fish you might serve baked 
stuffed potatoes, string beans, and a 
crisp spring vegetable salad of young 
onions, radishes, lettuce, green pep- 
per, and cucumbers with a tart salad 
dressing. For codfish cakes, we sug- 
gest hot tomato sauce. 

Salt mackerel offers a variety of 
recipes: broiled, boiled, fried, baked, 
served with white sauce and bread 
crumbs. 

Freshen smoked or dry salt fish in 
water two hours or more before cook- 
ing. Salt mackerel is soaked 24 to 
48 hours. 

Of canned fish, the most used are 
salmon, tuna fish, oysters, shrimp, kip- 
pers, and sardines. 

Here are some recommended recipes. 


“PIGS IN BLANKETS” 


Inspect oysters for bits of shell, 
etc. This is facilitated by pouring 
oysters from container into a strainer 

d over saucepan in order that juice 
may not be lost. Wrap a slice of very 
thin bacon around each oyster and 
fasten with toothpick. Arrange on 
tack or dripping pan and bake in hot 
oven until bacon is crisp and brown 
(425 to 450 degrees F.). Toothpicks 


| should be removed before serving. 


DEVILED SHRIMPS 


Shrimps are obtained alive in shells, 
boiled in shells, or as fresh shrimp 
Meat. One-half pound serves four. 

If live shrimp are used, plunge into 
iling, salted water for from 12 to 15 

es. When cooled after plunge, 


) ut Shell with knife point and remove 
| @€ found tail which is the edible part. 





ae 


black network or intestinal canal 
be removed. 


—Courtesy Corning. 


1 tablespoon chop- 
ped parsley 

1 teaspoon chopped 
eggs onion 

1% cups white sauce, % cup buttered bread 
medium thick crumbs, toasted 
Cut egg into quarters and arrange 

with shrimps in baking dish or cas- 

serole. Add onion, parsley, paprika, 

and sauce. Cover with bread crumbs 

and bake in hot oven until food is 

thoroughly hot (400 degree F.). This 

should take from 10 to 15 minutes. 


1 cup shrimps or 
1 can (No. 1) 
2 hard cooked 


SHRIMP A LA NEWBURG 

1% cup diced 2 egg yolks, 

cooked shrimp slightly beaten 
2 tablespoons Dash of salt 

butter (if necessary) and 
¥% tablespoon flour few grains cayenne 
% cup cream 

Cook shrimp in melted butter in 
saucepan over low heat for five min- 
utes, and add flour. Stir in cream and 
continue stirring until sauce boils. 
Stir in egg yolks and cook for one 
minute. Add salt and cayenne, and 
garnish with triaugles of toast. 


SALMON LOAF 


1 No.1lcan salmon 1 tablespoon chopped 
(about 2 cups) parsley 

24 cup bread 1 tablespoon lemon 
crumbs juice 

2 eggs Few grains cayenne 


1 teaspoon salt Y% cup milk 

Mix bread crumbs and milk to- 
gether and stir in unbeaten eggs, salt, 
cayenne, and parsley. Drain oil from 
salmon, remove skin and bones, and 
separate into flakes. Add lemon juice 
and combine salmon and bread mix- 
ture. Turn into a buttered baking dish 
or casserole and bake at 235 degrees 
Fahrenheit for about 40 minutes or 
until firm and nicely browned. May be 
served as is or with either parsley or 
egg sauce. 

SALMON CROQUETTES 

The same recipe given above for 
salmon loaf may be used for making 
croquettes. Flake the fish, removing 
skin and bones. Stir in milk, bread 
crumbs, unbeaten eggs, and seasoning. 
From one tablespoon of the soft mix- 
ture-round out croquettes with hands, 
and coat with dry bread crumbs, then 
dip into beaten egg to which a few 
drops of water has been added, and 
roll again in crumbs. Bake in oven 
in baking dish or casserole for ahout 
25 minutes (350 degrees Fahrenheit) 
or fry in deep fat. Makes twelve small 
croquettes. 

OYSTER SOUP 

Place 1 quart milk in saucepan, to- 
gether with 1 pint of water, salt, pep- 
per, mace, and one teaspoonful of but- 
ter, and heat on stove. When liquid 
comes to boil add oysters and let sim- 
mer for five minutes. Thicken with 
cracker crumbs. If canned oysters are 
used, open can and let stand on back 
of stove until hot before adding liquid. 
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to seal or to open. 
KERR Mason Caps 
Fit ALL Mason Jars 


Use KERR Mason Caps to modernize old style 
mason jars you have on hand. Look for the name 


on every KERR Jar and KERR Cap. 


Send for “Modern Methods of Home 
Canning”’= Mailed FREE 


A penny postcard will bring your 
copy of this valuable booklet giving 
concise but complete directions for 
canning all foods by all methods. 
Write today to Kerr Glass Mfg. 
be mg 323 Main St., Sand Springs, 


USE KERR 
JARS and CAPS 


(Standard for over 30 Years) 


Home canners prefer KERR Jars and Caps because 
they are economical and seal air-tight, thus prevent- 
ing loss by spoilage. Use KERR Jars and Caps for 
canning ALL fruits, vegetables and meats by 
METHOD and can with complete confidence. 


KERR gold lacquered Caps have the natural gray 
sealing composition flowed in. No rubber rings are 
required. No muscular strength or wrenches needed 





You Cen TEST the Seal Instantly. 


y 


JARS and CAPS 


SELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Res.) PATENTED 


Seal Air-Tight— No Rubber Rings Required 











The RANG 


It’s a genuine 


EVERITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PRODUC T 


F ROM pancakes to angel food—from 
crispy bacon to juicy roast beef—this 
range will cook anything and everything 
you want to cook as you've always 
wanted it cooked. Why? Because its 
intense heat gives you exactly the tem- 
peratures you want—when you want 
them. Because of the dependable oven 


EVERITE e . 








KEROGAS « - 





EVERITE STOVE 


AetMYE WANTED 


thermometer which shows you exactly 
how hot your oven is at all times. Be- 
cause the burner is designed not only for 
fast heat, but for clean heat. 


‘© And with all its fine cooking results, 


‘this is the economical range—to buy 


and to use. With its Auxiliary Cooking 
Top and its highly efficient burners it is 
amazingly low in fuel consumption. 


* Before you buy any cooking range see 
the Everite—the range that makes a 
good cook a better one—the range that 
gives you defer results with Jess fuel. 
There are other range models, as well as 
two-, three-, and four-burner stoves. One 
of them will exactly suit your purpose— 
and your pocketbook. 


¢ Manufactured by A. J. Lindemann & 
loverson Milwaukee, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
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Cé 
Seon, YOU CAN’T 
GO WRONG 
WITH A 


Remington, 


—-and that goes for 
the ammunition as weil 
as the gun!”’ 


J‘ CK HOLT, famous star 
of Columbia Pictures, 
knows that good marks- 
manship depends largely on 
the right rifle and the right 
ammunition! In training 
his son, Tim, to hold steady 
and hit ’em, he insists on a 
Remington .22 and Klean- 
bore cartridges. 





KEEP BUSY IN THE GARDEN 


Fight Weeds, Grass; Continue Plantings 
By L. A. NIVEN 


@ “I always read the garden article first when The Progressive 


Farmer comes,’ writes a subscriber. 


“Anyone following these instruc- 


tions will surely make a good home garden if the seasons are right.” 
Here are reminders for the gardener for June, the busy garden month. 


UNE is one of the busiest months 

of the year in the garden. In ad- 
dition to much work required to keep 
weeds and grass from interfering with 
the vegetables now growing, there is 
much planting to be done if we are to 
have a supply of vegetables during late 
summer and fall. 

During the latter part of June I set 
cabbage and collard plants or plant 
seed in the rows where they are to 
grow, and thin out later. I prefer to 
set plants if there is a good season in 
the ground, but often late June and 
early July is quite dry, and then I pre- 
fer to plant the seed in hills in rows 
where the cabbage and collards are to 
grow and thin out when needed. 

In the southern half of Georgia and 
Alabama, July and August are the 
best months to make these plantings. 
In Florida they may be made even 
later. 

Of all the vegetables to be planted 
now or soon I consider these of most 
importance, because they will provide 
so much good eating in late fall and 
winter, when most other fresh vegeta- 


often be prolonged by mulching the 
plants during June or early July. I 
have tried this method a number of 
times and it works well, especially 
during a dry season. Use straw, hay, 
etc., putting it on thick enough to 
cover the ground an inch or more deep. 
This method makes further cultiva- 
tion unnecessary, and lessens somewhat 
the blossom-end rot, which is so trou- 
blesome during dry seasons. On a 
small scale, as in the home garden, I 
believe this method of handling toma- 
toes should be more generally prac- 
ticed. 


Plant These Seven Now 


In addition to cabbage, collards, and 
tomatoes I want to plant the following 
vegetables in June: Bush and _ pole 
snapbeans, bush and pole butterbeans, 
roasting ear corn, beets, and carrots. 
* Of the bush snapbeans I expect to 
make three plantings ten days apart. 
This will give a continuous supply 
during the latter part of July and all 
of August, weather conditions permit- 
ting. The first planting of pole snap- 
beans will fill in if dry weather checks 
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SAVE MONEY... 

ORDER NOW... 


FROM 
FACTORY 
Save Money on Your Roofing, 
Order Direct from our Factory 
and keep in your own pocket the 
profit others would make. 
Roofing Prices are going steadi- 
ly Upward. It will pay you to 
look over your buildings NOW. 
Save Your Buildings. . . . Pro- 
tect Your Furniture. . . . Save 
Your Crops.... By Roofing with 
Genuine “Everwear” Heavy Gal. 
vanized Roofing. . . . It Can’t 
leak: =... Cant: Burn. «3. base 
to nail on... . Low Prices. 
Write to-day—NOW—For Freight 
Paid Prices and FREE Samples. 
Address 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
DEPT. PS-14, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, 
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SAMPLES and 
SALES KIT 


The Remington Jack 
Holt shoots is a beautifully 


the bush snaps. 
The second planting of pole snaps 


bles are gone. 
I like the so-called Cabbage collard 


FREE! | |=: 
1 killing 


to W: 


balanced bolt-action re- 
peater with American wal- 
nut stock, chromium-plated 
bolt, bolt handle and trig- 
ger; and adjustable rear 
sight. And it shoots .22 
short, long and long rifle 
cartridges where you aim! 
The model number is 34. 
Why does Jack Holt rec- 
ommend Kleanbore ammu- 
nition? Because Kleanbore 
banishes leading, pitting 
and rusting. It keeps your 
gun in perfect condition. 
Always ready for use. No 
cleaning at all! And aclean 
gun is an accurate gun. 
Take Jack Holt’s advice 
++. get yourself a Reming- 
ton, shoot Kleanbore car- 
tridges, and bé a better 
marksman. You can see 
these fine guns at your local 
Remington dealer’s. Or 
write to us for Folder No. 
115, Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Model 34 Repeater 


WAS $17.55 
NOW ONLY 
$12.50 


Remington, 
DU PON 


because the head hunches loosely, 
somewhat on the order of a cabbage 
just starting to head. North Carolina 
Short Stem is a good collard, as is the 
Georgia also. 

All Head Early, Charleston Wake- 
field, and Flat Dutch are my choice 
of cabbage varieties for summer plant- 
ing. I want at least a few of the Late 
Flat Dutch because they keep so well 
into winter. 

Even though these summer planted 
cabbage and collards may look un- 
promising during the hot dry weather 
of July, August, and September, let’s 
remember they can and will “snap out” 


of this very quickly when rains come, - 


and put on their real growth and de- 
velopment after cool weather arrives. 
It will be necessary, however, to fight 
bugs and worms. I keep poison ready 
for them at all times. 


Start Late Tomatoes Now 


For the late summer and fall supply 
of tomatoes I want two plantings—one 
early in June and another late in July. 
August planting is all right for the 
lower third of Georgia, Alabama, and 
North Florida. September and later 
will suit for Florida below the north- 
ern tier of counties. 

As with cabbage and collards I set 
plants if available and there is a good 
season in the ground. Otherwise I 
plant seed where they are to grow and 
thin out. I find that in summer when 
seed comes up quickly this method will 
produce tomatoes just about as quickly 
as setting plants, as the seed comes 
up and starts growing well by the 
time transplanted plants overcome the 
shock of moving and start growth. 

Because of its ability to withstand 
so much heat, drouth, and other ad- 
verse conditions I consider the Greater 
Baltimore one of the leading varieties 
for these late plantings. Marglobe and 
Stone are almost as good. 


and butterbeans is for late summer and 
fall use. Sometimes weather condi- 
tions are such that the first planting 
of these begins to play out in late sum- 
mer, so a second planting is désirable. 


Any surplus of bush or pole butter- 
beans not needed for eating or can- 
ning when green may be easily dried 
and put away for winter use. I will 
make at least one planting of the bush 
type, using Henderson’s Bush Lima. 

Roasting ear corn is good in hot 
weather, but especially so after chilly 
weather of fall arrives. I try to make 
at least two plantings per month until 
July 15. Late July and early August 
plantings may be made in the lower 
third of Georgia and Alabama and 
even later in Florida. 

Although April and May planted 
beets will stay in the ground and can 
be used most of the season, they be- 
come somewhat stringy, thus making 
a June planting desirable for late sum- 
mer and early fall use, for both the 
table and pickling or canning. I fre- 
quently plant them after early cabbage. 

Those who like carrots should make 
a June planting. I usually grow some 
of them throughout the season, as they 
are needed for canning soup mixtures 
as well as for use as a fresh vegetable. 


“T have been searching for several 
years for information which would 
control worms in roasting ear corn 
and your article is the first I have 
seen,” wrote a friend last summer. 
Let. me repeat the remedy then given: 
Dutox and calcium arsenate have prov- 
ed quite effective in keeping worms out 
of roasting ears. Apply by dusting on 
the silks of each stalk when they first 
appear. Give another application as 
soon as the silks are well out. 

Leaflets for Gardeners 


How to Grow a Good Crop of Fall Irish 
Potatoes. Price 3c. 

How to Secure a_Stand of Fall Irish 
Potatoes by Using Ethylene Chlorhydrin. 


Dept. DP-C6. 


Write for our big FREE OFFER and 
Catalog of over 150 other fast selling 
daily necessities. Make big money selling 
your friends and neighbors. 


CLYDE COLLINS CHEMICAL CO., Ine. 


Memphis, Tenn, 





Fi0> TRENCH SILOS 


THOUT MOVING MACKIN 


} 








ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
— SINCE 187% — 


‘The only machine that fills Trench Silos 
without moving. Set machine at end 

Trench—with table either direction—start 
with short pipe—keep adding more until 
silo is filled. Self teeding—saves one 
man—cuts fine—built sturdy—safe—low 
speed—gears run in oil. Also fills highest 


silos easily. Write Today. 
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Santos Coffee, 12c pound. 4-ounce Vanilla, 8720 t. 
60c size Shampoo, 8%c. 1005 

Chewing Gum, 12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in 

150 Other Bargains. Experience unnecessary, ig 

CARNATION COMPANY, PR-2, ST. LO 


Price 3c. 
size Tonic, 14c. 
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experiences. The tiny lines ,of worry 
that had been making inroads on her 
face during the past few months came 
back. 

_ “Don’t worry, dear. We'll make 
out. I hate it most about Billy’s bike. 
‘He had his head set on that—” 


“What's that about the bike? I 
-couldn't help snoopin’.” It was Billy 
‘peeping in on them. 

“No bike this year, kid.” Hinson 
tried to be cheerful. “Ole Santa’s too 
poor. Five-cent cotton got him! I 
Pjust had enough money to buy a few 
‘presents for Mary Ann—” 


q H, that’s okay, Daddy, I’m get- 
ting too big for this Christmas 
stuff anyway. Good night.” 
The two watched him turn and limp 
back toward his room. Tears were in 
‘Mrs. Hinson’s eyes. 


“That’s all he could talk about to- 
day. Hg kept saying that exercise 
might help make his leg strong like 
it used to be. I never saw a child 
“resent an ailment as he does. It’s been 
“nearly a year now since that infantile 
paralysis attacked him—and Doctor 
James said— 

“I know—I know!” interrupted Hin- 
son gruffly. “Don’t you think it’s not 
} killing me, too? I’d like to send him 
to Warm Springs or to some Shrine 
hospital—but—but—well—” He made 
a helpless gesture. 


“How’s Mary Ann?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. “She looked peaked to me. this 
morning.” ; 

“She’s not very well—a touch of 
sore throat. I think she’ll be all right 
in the morning,” said his wife. “(Come 
on let’s see if Billy’s covered before 
we go to our room.” Quietly the two 
tiptoed to the door. Hinson’s hand 
was on the knob, but he did not turn 
it. The boy was sobbing. They caught 
just one heartwrenching sentence as 
they hurriedly withdrew. 

“Oh, God,” Billy was praying, “don’t 
let me mind about the bike so much; 
I only thought it might make my leg 
Pstrong and well again... . ” 





HRISTMAS Day dawned cold and 
“clear, and though Mary Ann was 
not permitted to leave the house, she 
seemed better and laughed and played 
Pwith her toys with all the innocent 
happiness of three-year-olds. 


_ Billy had firecrackers, a cap pistol, 
candy, and fruit. He seemed perfectly 
content; but his father and mother 
knew that he was hiding a hurt far 
greater than they could understand. 
Billy was growing up. He was discov- 
tting a new and different world—one 
that could be harsh and cruel and even 


_ f tnjust. 


7 It was past midnight when Mrs. 
on called her husband. She was 
| bending anxiously over the baby’s bed. 
{"T'm worried about her breathing,” 
] the said in a low voice. “She seems to 
4 be choking and her fever is high.” 
} “I'll phone Doc James. He'll run 
t out.” Hinson reached for his 
rs. 
“There's no phone, John.” 
hat do you mean?” 
ey cut it off at 6 o’clock. The 
tor told me. We haven’t paid the 








JOHN Hinson: 
A Story of Southern Farm Life Today 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


bill in three months. I didn’t want to 
bother you; but while I’m at it, I 
might as well tell you that the electric 
company is going to cut us off to- 
morrow. But we've still got our kero- 
sene lamps, so I’m not worried.” 

“Of all the darn things!’ sputtered 
Hinson, as he threw on his clothes. 
He felt the tiny flushed face of the 
baby. “I think I'd better take the car 
and go get the doctor.” 

“You can’t use the car on the high- 
way, John; not when we _ haven't 
bought a license this whole year,” re- 
monstrated his wife. 

“To h— with the license!” shouted 
Hinson. “I gave a right-of-way for 
that road and I’ve paid hundreds of 
dollars in taxes on it. The car’ll run; 
I’m going to use it.” He rushed from 
the house. 

Within 20 minutes, Doctor James, 
white haired, keen-eyed, and efficient, 
was bending over Mary Ann while the 
parents waited anxiously. They saw 
him gaze far back into the tiny throat; 
saw him shake his head. 


“T don’t like the looks pf those white 
patches—there,: there!’’ He patted 
Mary Ann’s head as she began to cry 
feebly. 

“You think—you think it might be— 
diphtheria?’ Mrs. Hinson asked, call- 
ing him aside. 

“Not necessarily,” said the doctor 
briskly. “I’m going to swab out her 
throat and I’ll have Miss Cordell, the 
public health nurse, come out here the 
first thing tomorrow.” 


§ HERE’S no health nurse, Doc- 

tor,” said Mrs. Hinson. “Sheriff 
Hilton passed here today and said that 
both the nurse and the home demon- 
stration agent had been let out. They’ve 
gone home already.” 

“Well, that’s a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion!” snorted Dr. James. “Two of 
the most valuable people in the county, 
next to Bill Clements! Bah! Well, I 
think we better get Mary Ann to the 
sanitarium at Grayville. I'll wire for 
some serum right away. It gives won- 
derful results sometimes.” 


The cold gray dawn found Hinson 
and his wife bending over a hospital 
cot on which their baby tossed rest- 
lessly. Billy had been left in care of 
a neighbor. 

Dr. James came in at eight. “They’re 
sending the serum by air from Meads- 
ton. Only way I could get it here. 
The pilot agreed to fly it out for just 
the cost of the gasoline. Go down to 
the drug store and get it; it should 
be in now.” 

“Yes, sir!’ Hinson hurried away. 
Completely forgetting about his old 
license plates, he parked his car direct- 
ly in front of the courthouse; nor did 
he see an alert highway policeman 
staring at him. He ran into the drug 
store. : 

“Has that diphtheria serum come?” 
he asked eagerly of the young clerk. 

“Sure Mr. Hinson. Quick work, 
wasn’t it?” He held up a package. 
“That'll be $20, Mr. Hinson.” 

“Twenty!” Hinson gasped. 

“Yep. Twenty—cash.” The boy 
paused to let the latter statement sink 
in. 

(Turn to next page) 
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~ WOLVERINE SHELL HORSEHIDE. 


Alone Gives You This Amazing Softness . . 
Flexibility In Both Soles and Uppers! 


ON’T envy the Indian his 

strong, supple feet, nor the 
freedom from common foot 
troubles that his soft, comfort- 
able moccasins made possible. 
Just ease your feet into a pair of 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides and 
learn what comfort really means. 
Uppers soft as any moccasin— 
soles flexible as clock springs. No 
stiff ridges to chafe and gouge; 
no board-like stiffness to strain 
and tire. 





SEE THAT 
SHELL 


how they resist sweat, scuffing 
and barnyard acids; how they 
keep their good looks even when 
roughly used. Only enough shell 
leather in a whole 
horsehide to make 
1-6/10 pairs of 
Wolverines and 
only the world’s 
largest producer of 
horsehide leather 
can give you these 
remarkable shoes 
at such amazingly 
low prices. Besides, 
only Wolverine’s 
secret Triple-Tan- 
ning process makes 
the hornlike. shell 
buckskin soft with- 


Mail Coupon — loss of dura- 
for Free booklet y- e 


Only Wolverinesgive yousomany 
advantages for so little money 
because only Wolverine knows 
how to tan shell horsehide so it is 
always glove-soft yet wears like 
iron. No other work shoe gives 
you*genuine Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide in both soles and up- 
pers. Try Wolverines once and 
you’ll wear them always. See the 
nearest Wolverine dealer now; 
start enjoying Wolverine super- 
comfort and economy today. 


Yet it’s really amazing how long 
they wear in spite of their in- 
credible softness! Amazing, too, 
how they dry soft after soaking; 


DEALERS: Hundreds of dealers say 
® Wolverines build more good 
will—make more permanent customers than any 


other line they carry. Why not write for the inter- 
esting retail plan that tells you why this is so? 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Dept. Z6-34, Rockford, Michigan 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. I 
Dept. Z6-34, Rockford, Mich. 
Please mail me your FREE booklet 
about ‘‘Work Shoe’’ Foot and tell me 
where I can buy WOLVERINE work | 
shoes. 
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BUY YOUR WINDMILL 


You can now buy an Improved 
N Ow Aermotor— the best windmill thathas A \ 
ever been made—at a very low price. Q 
The little money which you invest in an ,. : 
Aermotor will give you a wonderful amount: 
of service and satisfaction. It is important f% 
that you have a constant supply of water. |"A 
The Improved Aermotor is a wonderful 
pumping machine. The Removable Bearings § 
and Large Wheel Shaft make the Aermotor 
more sturdy and durable than ever. It runs in the lightest 
breeze and regulates. with surprising smoothness in the 
strong, gusty winds. Every moving part is so completely 
self-oiling that it needs attention but once a year. 
Write for our new circular which tells you why Aermotor 
wheels are so strong, durable and efficient. 


We also make wonderful deep well Electric Pumps and Automatic Water Systems. 
500 Roosevelt Road, ches: 
AERMOTOR CO. “Giisgn itt eee ts Ieee ee 
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You can be hot and bothered 

\@ oryoucan becool and collected 

fi eee it all depends on your sum- 
_| mer wardrobe. 


_ That’s why so many men are 
now wearing cool wash suits of 
| Delta Cloth and Krin-Kool 
; Seersucker, those good look- 
‘|| ing cottons that are 
forixed Shunk 
|: This means they’ll never 
| shrink... they'll always fit... 
'toss them in the family wash 
; or send them to the laundry as 
|) | often as you like... slipona 
|| | fresh one and just keep rolling 
i! along. 
, Ask your own dealer. 
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Look for these ~ 


labels to be sure 
to suit yourself 
in comfort. 


SAMFORIZED PROCESS OF 
COWMTROLLED SHRINKACE 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 























“T haven't that much cash on me,” 
began Hinson, “but I can. bring you a 
bale of cotton later on today—” 

“Cotton! Who wants cotton?’ cack- 
led the boy. “The paper's say there’s 
16 million bales too many now and the 
darn fool farmers keep plantin’ more!” 

A dangerous glare came into Hin- 
son’s eyes—the same glare that had 
been in them as he sprang from the 
trenches to attack the enemy. He held 
out his hand. 

“Give me that medicine—I'll pay— 
you—but give me that medicine—” 
He took a step forward. The fright- 
ened boy backed away. 


i HE boss ain’t here. He told me 
to sell for cash only—” 

“Give me that serum!’ Hinson lean- 
ed across the counter. “I’ll pay you. 
If you won’t take cotton, I'll blow 
open that infernal bank across the 
street that’s closed with $2,000 of 
mine in it! You give that package 
here!” 

As if thunderstruck, the boy re- 
leased it into Hinson’s hands. 

Grasping it tightly, Hinson raced 
from the store. Minutes meant every- 
thing. He had wasted too much time 
already! 

A bulky form blocked his way. “Is 
that your car, Mister?” 

Hinson recognized the uniform of a 
highway policeman. 

“Yes, what about it?” He attempted 
to brush the man aside. 

“Since when did you think you could 
run a car with a ’31 license and ’32 
nearly gone?” 

“Man, don’t bother me!” pleaded 
Hinson. “I have a baby, maybe dy- 
ing at the hospital. I’ll explain every- 
thing when I get back.”’ He attempted 
to climb into his car. 


“Wait a minute, Brother! You ain’t 
coming back, because you ain't leav- 
ing!” shouted the very aggressive offi- 
cer, who must have been all of 21, 
and who had just received his appoint- 
ment a few days before. 


me UT of my way, boy!” Hardly 

realizing what he did, Hinson 
crashed his fist into the officer’s face, 
who went down flat on his back. Hinson 
then turned the handle of his car door, 
ignoring a curious crowd that was 
gathering. 

“Look out, Hinson!’ shouted some- 
one in the crowd. “He’s fixing to 
shoot !” 

Instinctively, Hinson dodged—as he 
had dodged bullets in the Argonne 
Forest. There was a blinding flash as 
the prostrate man fired from his hip. 
Hinson felt his arm go numb; saw 
blood streaming down his arm, and 
went berserk. 


“Why you little—!’’ One spring and 
he kicked the pistol! from the officer’s 
hand; he was on top of him pummeling 
him. Then someone was pulling him 
off the man. Dimly he heard Sheriff 
Hilton’s voice, saw Clements bending 
over him. A moment later he was in 
the sheriff’s office having his arm band- 
aged; Clements had rushed to the hos- 
pital with the precious serum and out- 
side an irate boy, parading in an offi- 
cer’s uniform, demanded entrance to 
the sheriff’s office. 

Then Cfements-was back. Good old 
Clements! “It’s okay, kid. The baby’s 
doing pretty good and I gave ’em that 
medicine. Now let’s see what we can 
do about that boy out there.” 

“That boy out there is old Sam 
Linus’ son. He’s just about the boss 








of the state,” whispered the sheriff 
uneasily. “Sam can make a lotta trou- 
ble for all us hicks if he’s a mind to.” 
“T don’t care if he’s the King of 
England,” said Hinson stubbornly. 
“Fe wouldn’t listen to reason. Let him 
send me to jail now, if he wants to.” 


“Atta boy!” Clements. slafped -Hin- 
son on the shoulder. ‘‘How’s ‘that 
scratch on the arm? Just a flesh wound, 
eh? That’s good! Now just let me 
do a little telephoning. I been know- 
ing Pete Allison ever since he and I 
were overseas together. This’ll be the 
first time I ever asked him for a darn 
thing. Governors like Allison will lis- 
ten to reason.” He disappeared into 
an inner office. 

Ten minutes later he emerged smil- 
ing. “I didn’t only talk to Pete, but I 
had him call off that little boy with the 
shiny gun. Governor told the kid not 
to make too much fuss. He'd attend 
to it himself. Kid sputtered and dis- 
appeared. So—that’s my good turn 
for today !” . 

“You old hyena!” Hinson stuck out 
his unhurt hand and Clements shook it. 


“Come on. Let’s go get a cup of 
coffee.” 


Fo a week Mary Ann stayed in the 
hospital; but good care and the 
serum did their work. On the first day 
of the new year, Dr. James said she 
could return home. In the meantime 
Hinson had sacrificed five more bales 
of cotton, eight hogs, and seven nice 
fat calves to pay hospital bills and 
other current accounts. 


Back home the MHinson’s found 
things running smoothly. Mrs. An- 
drews, a widow who rented a few acres 
from Hinson, had taken fine care of 
Billy and everything. One of her sons, 
Pete, now had work, cutting cordwood 
for 60 cents a day. That helped buy 
what little groceries they needed. Hen- 
ry, another son who had lost his job 
in town, had taken charge of the Hin- 
son dairy. Billy was tickled fo see his 
mother and father and was rather glad 
to get away from Mrs. Andrews’ 
smothering kindness. 


With affairs at home becoming rou- 
tine, Hinson tried to forget that he 
had a note for $2,000 at the closed 
bank which would be due on February 
15.- Somehow or other, he felt that 
since the bank held $2,000 of his own 
money, the two transactions would off- 
set each other. But then, Hinson was 
only a farmer. He didn’t know that 
banks had to collect, even though they 
didn’t always pay off. Anyway, hadn’t 
the bank promised to pay off as soon 
as that evasive Prosperity rounded 
that interminable corner? 


The Hinson family and all its ten- 
ants -had plenty of meat, corn, mo- 
lasses, vegetables, butter, and milk. At 
least they wouldn’t starve. Still that 
debt hung ominously over more than 
200 acres of the county’s finest land. 


Spring, if not prosperity, was around 
the corner—spring, that elusive elf that 
comes to taunt humanity each year; to 
fill the mind of youth with haunting 
dreams of love’s fulfillment; to cause 
old people to stretch their aching bones 
in the pleasant sunshine, and to arouse 
in every soil lover the desire to plant 
and reap a bounteous harvest. 


A new President was soon to take 
office. There was much talk of the 
“New Deal for the Forgotten Man.” 
But someone seemed to be mouthing 
pretty phrases, for things grew worse. 

Cotton was cheap. There was too 
much of it—yes; but Hinson knew 
how to make cotton. Grimly he de- 
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SMILE! 


,,LEAS are a menace to your dog’s 
health. They. may cause skin-troubles, 
They carry tapeworm eggs that may in- 
fest your dog with worms. Fleas are so 
easy to kill. Either SERGEANT’S Skrp-Figa 
Soap or Powper will kill fleas, lice and 
ticks. Sold by druggists and pet supply 
dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book 


Learn how to care for your dog, how 
to tell what ails him, how to treat his 
diseases. We urge you to write for your 
free copy of the famous SERGEANT’s Dog 
Boox. Fifty-eight pages. Illustrated, 
Contains a “Symptom Chart” that diag- 
noses dog ailments at.a glance. It may 
save your dog’s life. Get it at once. 


Our own veterinarian will advise you 
without cost about your dog’s health. 
Write fully. 

POLK MILLER 

PRODUCTS CORP. 


2468 W. Bread St. 
Richmond, Virginia 





REDUCE STRAINS 
While Horse Works 


Don't let lameness caused 
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i ACTUAL SAMPLES FREE : 
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onstration equipment containing actual samples 
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still harder this year.” 
world what a “self-sufficient 
could do! Clements’ preaching had 
come in good stead. 


AILY he heard of farm revolts 

in other sections; of bankers and 
mortgage-holders run out of towns; of 
farmers threatening to lynch 
stranger who attempted to foreclose on 
afarm. As yet there was little disturb- 
ance in Clyde County. Sheriff Hilton 
had shown himself to be not only a 
| good politician, but a good arbitrator 
as well. 

Hinson was therefore surprised when 
on February 16 he received a letter 
asking him to call at the bank. 

Responding he found H. Adamson 
Dell, the cashier, alone in his office. 
His thin, pale face was puckered with 
fines of worry. 

The cashier waved him to a seat. 
“It’s about that note of yours. What 
do you intend to do about it?” 

“Why,” Hinson attempted a noncha- 
lance he did not feel, “I understood 
that we'd just let things stand until 
your bank opens up. That note was 
originally for $5,000. I’ve reduced it 
to $2,000—the same amount you have 
of mine. I supposed you’d let my mort- 
gage stay tied up alongside my money. 
Isn’t that fair?” 

“My dear boy,” 


Dell began, “I’m 


| afraid you don’t understand banking. 


The money you have tied up—er-tem- 
-porarily— is one thing. The note is 
another. We discount our paper to 
investors, individuals, insurance com- 
panies, fraternal organizations, etc. 
These people are the trustees of the 
money of widows and orphans—” 
“Oh, yeah!” muttered Hinson. “Do 
you mean to tell me that my farm, 
which normally is worth $18,000—and 
I'm paying taxes on that—is not good 
for $2,000?” 


EOPLE have lost faith in every 
form of security except gold,” 
said Dell. “I have been instructed 
by the holder of your note that it 
must be paid in full.” 


“Who owns it? Maybe we can both 
appeal to him,” begged Hinson. 


“Mr. Sam Linus has quite heavy in- 
vestments all over the state; your 
paper is held by him,” said Dell, clasp- 
ing-and unclasping his long fingers. 
“He seemed very specific about your 
particular note ; but we can write him.” 


“No!” Hinson snapped. “It’s spite 
Work. Sam Linus is paying me back 
for what I did to his boy awhile back.” 
Hinson stumbled to his feet. “THanks, 


“Mr, Dell—I—I don’t exactly blame 


you; you are in the same trap we are 
alin. Thanks, all the same.” 

Before Hinson realized it, he was in 
Clements’ office. He found the agent 
buried i in seed loan applications. 


“Hello, stranger!” Clements shook 
hands heartily: “You look down in the 
gills. What is the matter? Your wife 


| Wit you?” He laughed at such an ab- 


Surd statement. 


Briefly, Hinson sketched his latest 
Worry. After he had finished Clem- 


ents said :-— 


“I feel just like whoever it was said, 
ne more I see of men, the better I 
dogs !’” he snorted. “I don’t believe 
will have the guts to sell you 
Tell finish ruining him politically. 


| es 8 dead already, but he don’t know 





termined that he would make twice as __ it. 
much 5-cent cotton as he had usually 
made 10-cent cotton and so break even. 
“T put lights on the tractor and plowed 
into the night last year and I’ll work 
He’d show the 
farm” 


every 


If he does this—this will show him! 
It'll furnish the spark that'll blow the 
lid off in this county like nobody's 
business! Say have you heard that 
Governor Allison has exceeded his ex- 
ecutive authority and ordered that no 
more farms be sold for taxes?” 
No, I hadn’t heard,” Hinson shook 
his head. ‘‘Glad for all the poor devils. 
It won't help me, though. I scraped up 
enough money to pay my taxes.” 
“Here’s some dope, mebbe you 
don’t know.” Clements guffawed. 
“Linus and Allison have split. Gover- 
nor has- found out how crooked he is. 
I don’t know how it will end. There'll 
be a nasty fight. Linus still has some 
of the old gang, the state bank exam- 
iner, and a few others with him that 
don’t know what kind of a powder keg 


they are sittin’ on. But don’t you worry. ° 


They don’t dare do anything for 30 
days at least. I don’t know the whole 
procedure, but I’m going to find out.” 
He scratched his head. ‘Maybe, this 
‘New. Deal’ will do away with some of 


— ‘Raw Deals’ like the little fel- 
low’s been getting.” He grinned skep- 
tically. * ‘I wouldn’t count on that too 


much, though. I have a few other wires 
closer home I might be able to pull.” 


UT back home, Hinson could not 
help from worrying. On the 20th 
of February, he received notice that his 
farm would be sold at public auction. 
It would still be his for 30 days any- 
way, Hinson thought grimly. Some- 
thing still might happen. Clements 
might find a way. But that last hope 
was blasted when Clements came out 
and told him that the Federal Land 
Bank had informed him that they were 
not making any new loans until notice 
was received from Washington. And 
Washington was busy getting ready to 
seat a new President. 

“But one thing sure—don’t forget to 
be at the courthouse the day your farm 
is sold,” said Clements. “I’m not ex- 
pectin’ any trouble, you understand.” 
He tried to appear pious. “But you 
got a mighty lot of friends in this 
county.” 

Long before daylight of the ap- 
pointed day of the sale, men began to 
drift into the county seat. They came 
in broken-down cars, trucks, wagons, 
and by muleback and horseback. There 
was an air of expectancy about the 
whole-town. The auction was to begin 
at 10 o'clock. 

Hinson and Clements sat in the lat- 
ter’s office which gave a commanding 
view of the court square. Men were 
milling aimlessly, waiting—waiting . . 


“Look!” Clements grasped Hinson’s 
arm eagerly. “There’s old Sam Linus 
in his.white linens and flowing tie and 
big 5Q-cent cigar, and that young 
squirt of a son, still in his officer’s 
uniform. The darn fools! They want 
to be in at the killing, eh? Well, may- 
be they will be!” 

“You don’t think they might—?” 
began Hinson. 

“Man, have you ever seen a mob in 
the making ?” Clements pointed toward 
the square. “No telling what’s liable 
to happen. Look! The crowd’s pack- 
ing in around those ginks. They are 
beginning to push them back! Oh, the 
little fool! That kid’s drawn his gun! 
They are down!: Come on, let’s go!” 

The two raced madly down the stairs 
just in time to fall in behind Sheriff 
Hilton and five deputies who were forc- 
ing their way through the mob. ¢ 

“Lynch ’em! Kill ’em!” screamed 
men who were giving vent to an animal 
rage that.slumbers in every human. 


(Continued next month) 
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The harbor at Tocopilla, Chile. 
Behind this forbidding mountain 


GEN. ALBERT SIDNEY JOHN- 
STON WHO FELLAT SHILOH WAS 
FIGHTING INDIANS IN 1830 WHEN 
CHILEAN NATURAL NITRATE 
FIRST CAME INTO USE. 


Chilean 
NATURAL 
NITRATE 


range, Nature created the vast 
nitrate beds from which your 


Chilean Natural Nitrate is mined. 
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The only nitrogen that 
comes from the ground. 


WHAT. A WONDERFUL THING CHILEAN 
NATURAL NITRATE 1S, ITS NITROGEN 
IS IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE. 
ITS “IMPURITIES” 1ODINE, CALCIUM, 
POTASSIUM, SODIUM, MAGNESIUM, 
BORON, ETC., ADD TO ITS FERT- 
ILIZER VALUE.ITIS OFTEN THE 
PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF CROP SUCCESS. 




















$1,000 CAN BE ADDED TO YOUR ESTATE 
IN THE FORM OF A LIFE POLICY 
FOR A MONTHLY PAYMENT OF $1.25 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION AGES 10 TO 65 YEARS 


Write for details giving name, age, bene- Exceptional opportunity for full or part 
ciary. No obligation. time salesmen. 


Under Supervision of State Insurance Dept. 
MERCHANTS & BANKERS GUARANTY CO. 
HILDEBRANDT BUILDING—JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





































1. A 6-weeks pure-bred guarantee! 2. A guarentee replaciag Soame let 3 wee 
at 3 price! . 1m" live delivery guarantee anywhere in the U. 8.! Vigoro' ~~ tow 
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_ STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


we worry and suffer 
that rupture any 
longer? Learn about a 4 
Ras brow invention. 
brought ease, com- 
os by assisting in reliev- 
sng ane curing many. cases o! 
hersia, It Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which 
ind and draw the 


are the <0 
most dangerous things 
that get into your home. 
They cause more deaths 
than all the accidents 
combined. Demand 
the genuine 
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C.£.B parts tegether as you 
sf ida arenes No 
noxious postemner Nosalves or plasters. Durable, 


pads. 

| cheap. on trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. 
Never sold in stores nor nor by ease: Write today for 

fall information sent free ag sealed envelope. 


4. C. BROOKS 500K State St., Marshall, Mich. 











CATARRH and SINUS 
SUFFERERS, LISTEN 


GUARANTEED RELIEF OR NO PAY 
The only sensible wey to treat catarrh and sinus 
trouble is to clear the blood. Build up your system 
and strengthen the lining of the nose and throat to 
fight the germs which cause catarrh (sinus trouble). 
Use Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. 
NEW TREATMENT CHART FREE. 
Let this chart guide you to relief. Write for it 
today. Don’t be embarrassed by hawking, spitting, 
« catarrhal bad breath. You can depend on Hall's 
‘atarrh Medicine. Send now. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO Dept. 96, Toledo, 

Sold by all Coadlan. Druggists. 
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of bargains in farm and home needs @& 

—encing.. Gates, | Steel, Posts. Barb 

Baby Chicks. oultry 
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HE BROWN FE Nona & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept. 5565 Cieveland, Ohio; Memphis, Tenn. 
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John Bond, Palatka, Florida. Bermuda Onion | Plants—75c thousand ; Collard, 50¢; Sea OR 4 Reduced Prices on Our Master Bred Chicks— 
an His er S Cabbage, 50c: Porto Rico Potato, 75c; Tomato, 75c; Choice Bunch Velvets—Hand screened, $3.25 bushel;  gog¢ you less. Purebred, blood tested stock: Selected, tel Fruit Tro 
Potato and Tomatoes, 75c; Sweet Pepper , $1.25, per Ruby King Pepper, $3.50, or 50¢ hundred. Pay when thresh run, clean of hulls, $2.75 bushel, f.0.b. Limited mated 28 years by one of America’s oldest established tries, Dept 
thousand. G. L. Steedley, Baxley, Ga. received. W holesale Plant Co., Quicman, Ga. stock. Henry Dockweiler, Route 4, Cordele, Ga. firms. Assures greater egg production, larger eggs, big- oz, 
— en em a ete SRE age Pay ape ger broilers, more profits. Master Bred 8S, C. ke Pro 
Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.2 5 thousand, Porto Rico Potato ‘Plants—$1. 50 thousand; 5 thousand Mammoth ‘Yellow Soybeans—$1. 65; Tar Heel Black, Barred, White "hee White Wyandottes $6. 45 per Kemico, B-: 
postpaid. B. E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. lots, $1.35 thousand. Certified Tomato Plants—Any Haberlandt, _Tokio, and Mammoth Brown, $1.25; Biloxl, 99; Burt Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Minorcas, —_—— 
variety: $1.00 thousand. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction $2.25. C, Blanchard & Co., Hertford, N. é. $6.95; Silver Laced Columbian Wyancdottes, Jersey White Wanted — 
Gettees Porto, Rico Patste . “per 1,000, guaranteed. Sims Plant Company, Pembroke, Ga. soy haat for Sale ieclaaneae Ce buanel tae Giants, $7.45; large type White oot Brown, Buff &., Savings 
.0.D mbre ant Co., Baxley, - fe . —s auec ; - Leghorns, Anconas, also heavy assorted, $6.30. (Add 
- - Certified Porto Rico and Boon Potato Plants—Also Tokio, $1. redo, $2.25; Mammoth Brown, $1.40; 10 per chick for AA Grade.) Swe Day postage. We use 100 Blade: 
Red Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants — 85e thousand, Cabbage, Tomato, and Collard Plants—$1.25_ thousand, Biloxi, $2. 25. W. F. Winstead, F Ransomville, MEG stained antigen whole blood test. Guarantee 100% live ihe. List 
f.0. b, Alma, J. D. Shannon, Alma, Ga. mailed; $1.00 thousand expressed ; 10,000, $7.50. Prompt ire) delivery. Every chick backed by 14-day livability guar- 100 
endian: Plata. -araeeione are Postpaid: Sanh rant shipment. Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. Clover ote Cr in Fase aa ane udoe Oks Can ship sy ed 
i , , 6ce; ———— : ¢.o.d., prepaid. Immediate or futur elivery. Order _ 

1,000, $1.00. Roscoe Mays, Fitzgerald, Ga. . ‘Tomato Plants—Millions Ready—Stocky, field grown, surr Clover Seed—Inculation included—4e pounds; direct fron this ad. Clover Valley “Poultry Farm, 154 8. Cri 

- - ——— ——-_—s genuine Marglobes, Stones, Break O’days—75c thousand; Crimson, 7c. Emerson Warren, Hartwell, Georgia. Box 24, Ramsey, Indiana. a 

Certified Porto Rico Plants- - 5 thousand; “Dooleys, 5,000, $3.00. Moss packed, fresh delivery, and satisfac- yo gomered Pe 
$1.50. J. I. Livingston, Route 6, Cullman, Ala. tion guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. Cc 100,000 Davis Chicks Each Week—Hatched in oft = URW 
: a — orn new electric 65,000-egg unit Smiths. Our motto: “Goal i-PF Cot 

z Improved Porto Ricos, ae Halls, White Yams— Tomato Plants — Leading late varieties: 1,000, 75c; Kinard’s Bred-up Mexican June Corn — Write tor Stock—Good Equipment—Better Chicks’ For Ae ¢ “files Kit Ki 

Potato Plants, $1.00, 1,000. J. H. Lord, Graham, Ga. 5,000, -_- D0. || Cabbage eae ees oe sample and price. Kinard Nurseries, Jackson, Ga ate shipment: MAT Wind ite Rocks, 8. ¢ ‘iment et nea: 

- nousand; 5, 3 5 ood plants oss pac! ; _ — u pingtons, e Wyandottes, and White 
Certified A Grade Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 25 prompt shipment. Bibb Plant (o.,’Route 3, Macon, Ga. —$6.45, 100; $19.20, 300. Buff Minorcas, Col Money s 
Hansevitie —— 2 ee ¢ teed, La Stock, Well ted—N St Kudzu Silver Laced Wyandotte, ~— ae ae es Strain) ~m 
5 yuaranteed, rge, & ¥ ell-rooted—New Stone, ee 0 (Tom arron’s nglis 4 
< - Marglebe, Baltimore Tomato. All Season, Charleston Monroe,” me seed sample, bulletin, Eugene Ashcraft, Wii. "Legnorns, (Davis Strain) Buff Leghorns, ‘ apes Mor 
Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—1, 000, T5e ; 5,000, and Jersey Wakefield Cabbage—300, 50c; 700, $1.00; z Leghorns, and Anconas—$6.30, 100; $18. 300. a oe 

$3.50. Prompt shipment. United Plant Growers, 1,000, $1.25, delivered. Mrs. Clyde Maddox, Flowery Brahmas, Black and White Giants—$8. io 100; $26.40, te Ke «7 

Alma, Georgia. Branch, Georgia. Lespedeza ool A nooner 5 Ng ge Wan 0. xed } Keys 0 
PURE STRAIN PINK SKIN x Sericea Lespedeza—Sown in June rainy season insures li leli 1 ] : lost 
P 1 : ‘ Pep- ve de very and replace at half price any_c 

PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS _ per. and. Bxgplants—Ail: "500," T5e: 81-50 thousand. 04, Stand. 50 pounds, $7:50:, 100 pounds, $14.00. first 14 days. Write for Free Catalog ant eral awe tamer Per 
s phe ae Stone and Baltimore Tomatoes—500, 70c; $1.15 thou- sae 8 eee ity _ discounts. we ap I a in the direct 
i ne . sand. Cabbage — $1.00 thousand. ‘All postage paid. Ramsey, Indiana. Code 104. manufacturer, 
J. C, McDONALD, eee ee LDOSTA, GA. R. Chanclor, Pitts, Ga. Peas versity Place 
ise a E ven oe All Varieties—Lowest delivered prices. Geo. W. Jersey Black Giants {aye 
Certified Porto Rico Plants—90c thousand, delivered; * Coker’s Golden Porto Rico Potato Plants—The best Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga. White Giant Chicks, $8.50 per 100: place ay Soa or W 
50c thousand, f.o.b, Baxley. Hilton Plant Company, potato on the market. 1,000, $1.25, postpaid; 10,000, Buff Minorcas, $7 50: praniite: the —Call o 
Baxley, Georgia. $7.50, express collect. Wvoiens Tomato Plants—1,000, Iron or Clay Peas—$2.00 bushel; mixed, $1.85; f.0.b. whemes Warm -Piossiiicn aes Spare o 
— AE LESSEE Amar a id SO $1.25, postpaid. — Pepper Plants—100, 35c, postpaid. te 2% bu shel bags. Check with order. H. B. ‘Salley, ’ J : : Pa | te 

Cabbage, rds, Tomatoes, ~ Pepper, Egeplants— edland Farms, Odum, Ga. Salley, S. 5 4 

C.o.d.: 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1.00. W.' H. Branan, —— os Leghorns 

G 3 5 f ‘ ; pd 5 “Sound,  Recleaned Cowpeas — Mixed, 1 rT bushel ; Tt You Wa 

Gordon, Georgia. Ae a ee i Tre, Mice. Tjante — S215 Mocs. cigs, 61.00; Babkeme, 800K 2 Palmer, Hanson High Bred White Leghorn Pullets and Breed Supplies at Vi 
Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—Red and Yellow Sh Tl in Pe 1 lg A ier NR A gg) a. A 7S Georgia. ing Cockerels— Reasonable. Compliance Certifieate 218. ied a day | 

anc . Golden Bunch Yams. Also Forked Leaf Running or pe Bs ees = Hamilton’s Hatchery, Grove Hill, Senhetlence 
$1.25 thousand, delivered. H. W. Orvin, Route 4, Bunch Yams or Dooley Yams; $2.25 thousand, All pre- 7 > nih Reclic Alb: 

Baxley Georgia. ; . >. 7 3 Field Peas—Just unloaded carlead W Vhippoorwil and er 

y, by _—SOséaid. | Tynes Plant Co., Shuqualak, Miss, New Era. Write us before buying W. Wood & Pl th R “ 

Dooley, Nancy Hall Plants, $1.35; Porto Rico, $1.25, Company, Birmingham, Ala. ymou OCKS Agents — s 

thousand, prepaid. Cash, Herron Hinkle, Route 6 Porto Rico and Early Triumph - Potato Plants—500, Write Clarence Harris for Holterman Aristocrat pund. 4-oun 

Cullman, Ala, , ' 90c; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid; express collect, $1.35 per Brabham Peas—$2.25 bushel; Clays and Whips, Cockerels. Valdese, N. C. + Resize Shan 

“i Ltt meg Morelepe, i Foon see Greater i $2.00; mixed, $1.80. Orders less than 5 bushels, acd Enerias® Car 
C as ‘omato Plants— 0c 5e , post- 5e bushel. Cash with order. Subject stock on hand. pe. ut 

Cabbage, Collards, ‘Tomatoes—500, 65¢; 1,000, $1.00, Tomato Plants 300, 59c; 00 ‘per thousand: “Ruby King G. P. Walker. Hurtsbo ~gy eens : Turkeys, &. Louis, Mi 

Pepper, Eggplants—200, 50c; 500, $1.00. ‘Gordon Plant and Hot Peppers—_200, 50c: 500, $1.00: 0. $1.75 . » Hurtsbor i. Ci Turkey Eg $2.25 dozen, delivers ” 

C i — 5 500, 00; ; -75, an ronze r s—$2.25 , . 
9., Gordon, Ga. GR oe ____ postpaid; express, collect, $1.50 per thousand. ‘Prompt Tur i Z. J. Lee, Red Oak, Georgia. ‘ foe eaten —( 
Plants—C abbage, “‘Pomatoes, Onions—60c per thou- service and full count guaranteed. Southeastern Plant rnips ener a or 79 i 
and; Potatces, $1.25; Peppers, 2.00. Charl Pl ° ” op ute Glob n 4 arragansett Turkeys gs for Sale—2 : 

8 $ Co., Pitts, Georgia. Buchanan’s Purple Top White Globe Turnip Seed N Turkeys Eggs f Te—20 cents each i PAYS over 100 

; Peppers, $ es ant 7 » if going b 

Farm, Franklin, Va. Finest grown. Pound, 35c; 5, $1.50; 10, $2.75. Post- Mrs. Marsh Henshaw, Henshaw, Ky. ae you pA etter 
As Sac omg wr regg ere SCHROER’S BETTER PLANTS paid. Dealers, write.’ Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. I bat ——_— sora 
mproved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Only 75e thow- Cabbage, Onion, Collard, Beet, Leek Plants, Red ncupa ors . iw 

8: * a : . . , 4 J 6, 

femme Ce ne Paaeeee, Saree caeeet mapelds BOB Ses Poultry and Eggs Paskeres Uaed Mammoth, Inbalers At Sete Re tet 

eesclenettie terrapins a 5 at history prices—Are Selling Fast ! Buy your usi 4 -apital — 

ao lig Tomate—Marglobe, Stone, Early Detroit, and Bon t f! B hat you geth 000 On bogs, 
Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—Best quality. neste, aos s pator direct from Buckeye! Know what y d u 
Prompt shipments. $1.60 per 1,000, delivered. rl As ale Betarr peld: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Col- Baby Chicks ones, uD: ” *. slectrie! Take adventage of ay Be 4 ad Benoa 
"€] a y i Hi q 
Voigt, Hanceville, Ala. Pepper Ruby King, World Mester, Colitersis Won- eek, Selected Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rosks, basen Bye ag he Buckeye Incubator pany, Maty. Wondert 
der, ot Pepper—Prepaid: 100, 60c; 250, es /yandottes, rpingtons, Buff Minorcas, ghorns, 93¢ oa Ss veland, Ohi le busi 
pLabbage, Onion, and Collard. Plants — 60c thousand. 500, $1.50: 1,000, $2.25. Collect: 1,000, $1:75; Heavy Mixed—$6.40 hundred, prepaid; live delivery. =s-» Vast 67th Street, Cleveland, Olilo. __am tty, For 

: aie suit Temate 7 — $1.00 thousand. Dorris 5,000, $7.50, Satilla Hatchery, Waycross, Ga : &., pee 
ant Co., Valdosta, Ga Egeplants — Prepaid: 100, 75c; 250, $1.25; 500, . - 

pied Skin Porto Rico and Early Triumph Potato po lit it ce yo aie i,000, #20; Faas: BREEDING FARM CHICKS Livestock 

['t Harrinston,” Alma, &or. Alma. Any quantity. Potato—Porto Rico Yam and Triumph—Prepaid: Mississippi State Accredited, 100% Free of White Duroc-Jerseys P Guaranteed— 

“a , ’ 500, $1.19: 1,000, $2.00. Collect: 1,000, $1.25; Diarrhea. Bae € we nares ae: & Fair. Duroes—Sired by grand champions. Fisher Brotherty io. up, in 

. zs : “ 5,000, $5.00. aw Prices—Catalog Free—Code N fo ‘ Co., J 

a Cabbaz and 7 R. ogee Nar g Good’ Plants and Prompt iene Guaranteed. DRUMM EGG FARMS, Box 100-A, Hattiesburg, Miss, Sharon, Tennessee. ae a" 

Lumpkin Plant Co., Lucedale, Miss. ty UotPRY SCHROER PLANT, FARMS, VALDOSTA, GA. Chicks—All Popular Breeds—Strong, healthy, pur Essex 4 
i Srp? ES 5 “i weit eee a eee Prices reasonable. Prompt shipment. Write Ga i j 

gp un? Rico Potato Plants— Red and Pink Skins— Flowers for free catalog and prices. Palmer Hatchery, G. T. Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Cory § nena” 
-25\ thousand, delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed. D Carter, Lessee, Shelbyville, Tenn. * Pe descriptiv 

Warren Miles, Route 1, Baxley, Ga. Water Lilies—Pink, Blue, 65c: White, 3bc, Cottage ———— ———____________ Guinea Hogs % , 

i eae —__—— Water Gardens, Livingston, Alabama. ~ Booth’s Famous Chicks — Get the best this year. Guinea Hogs Cheap. Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Alt ———— 


Certified Grade A Porto “Rico Potato Pla nts—Dollar 


twenty-five per thousand; Bunch Porto Rico, Nancy 
Wall, Dooley, dollar fifty per thousand; prepaid. 
R. I. Teem & Sons, Cullman, Ala. 





other 


Lotus, Water Lilies, Potted Plants — Also 
i Glynn 


aquatics. Delivered prices. Write for list. 
Water Gardens, Brunswick, Ga. 


Prompt service. White Leghorns, Reds, 
Rocks, 
postpaid. Free 
Clinton, Missouri. 


catalog. Booth Farms, Box 


Barred or White 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons—100, bart 





Hampshires 


* 


Registered Hampshires. Ellis Farms, 









cleveland 

















Classified Ads 








a aan 


Poland-Chinas 








Registere: 1 Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Brothers, 
gevierville, ‘Tenn. iJ ake A dee i Marae a Soa 
oo — 

: Guernseys 
Sale — Guernseys. Margery C. 





Registered 
ic 
feat, | Biloxi, Miss. 








Guernseys — Heite 





Registered Bulls—Reasonable 
prices. Twin Brook | Farm, Mock N. C. 
— scr ae ny 
Jerseys 
tered Jersey Cows, Bulls, and Calves—At mod- 
Regis J. A. Gardner, Auburn, Ala. 


erate prices. 
—— 





Red Polls 


Registered Red Polled Bulls for phere teal 
prices. Win-Mock Farms, -Advance, N. Cy 





Shorthorns 


Milking Shorthorn Bulls. Fox Brothers, 


Tennessee. 
— 


Sevierville 








Two or More Breeds 







































































red Rocks, hest Quality, Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Hetr- 
V yandottes en Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices. 
OR id, Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 
~ -_- 
Livestock Breeders-——Read this statement mide by one 
of our classified advertisers: *“‘Have sold 160 head of 
tan Blood registered Berkshires and Spotted Poland Chinas dur- 
slutination ing past two years and Progressive Farmer has playei 
cks, Reds, 4 no small,part in selling this large number.” ’ Give these 
interesting qglumns ‘a trial at selling your stock. Mail your ad 
rdonsville, now for the next issue. Classifiel Ad Dept., Progressive 
farmer-Ruralist Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Brown, : . ; 
ipingtow, Livestock Supplies 
No July Free Catalog—Quotes Lowest Prices on Full Line 
September, livestock and poultry remedies, supplies. vaccines, bac- 
3, hog cholera serum and virus. Fidelity Labora- 
terins, 
tories, Inc., 990 Exchange Ave., Chicago. 
y’s Re 
or fut 
a Dogs 
rpingtons, 
as add 2% a 
Protects ° WOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
: Bagby the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
gpecified time according to advertiser’s contract. 
—mneniiaile 
HED English Shepherd Puppies — Guaranteed. Ricketts 
death, Farm, Kincaid, Kansas. 
ie Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Spitz, Collies—Lists, 19c, 
) 31.50 Puppyland, Box PF, Pana, [linois. 
4 Hy Rat Terrier Pups—Bred for ratters. Satisfaction guar- 
* anteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 
EAL English, Shepherd Pupr ie Special prices _ this 
ure, 5c. 3 lestnu’ 1anute, Kans. 
spring, Pict H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, K 
- ALA, Purebred Collie Puppies—6 weeks old. Tan and 
: white. Mules and females, $5.00 each. Julia Smith, 
Le lavonia, Georgia, 
Butt Leg: — 
ont, Miscellaneous 
Rie $100.00 Per Ton and Up for Certain Common Weeds, 
desc , and Barks—Particulars, 10c. BR. Merritt, 1752 
delivery. Meholson, St. Louis. 
jana, 
Agents—Salesmen 
cks—They £ 
ected, bred, Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. Concord Nur- 
stablished turies, Di Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
eggs, big- 2 oe Ra ane 
C. : tite Products Yourself — Formula Catalog 
$6.45 per Kemico, B-24, Parkriige, Illinois. 
Minorcas, a eens 
sey White Wanted — Monument Salesmen. Georgia Memorial 
Buff @., Savings Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
. wal 100 Blades, 55c. Shaving Cream, 4%c. Toothpaste, 
100% live i%e. List 200 items Free. Mayo, Richmond, Va 
lity guar- Lela eats 
Can. ship 1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, Toiletries— 
y. Order s— Undersell stores. Free catalog. Jobbers. 
ry Farm, 4-504 8. Crawford, Chicago. 





Colored People 


Big Money—Sell New Hair Straight- 
eer — Upwards , 


$2500. Free case offer. Valmor, 





549-PF Cottage Grove, Chicago 

Sales Kit Free—Write for our Free Offer and Cata- 

log of Household Deals, Cosmetics, Extracts, etc. Make 
your friends and neighbors. Clyde 


big money selling 
Collins Chemical Co., 


1934’s Money Marvels—Two Magic Cosmetic Lines-— 
For white and colored. No money or experience needed. 
doing wonderful. Free samples and sample case. 

ie Razstone Laboratories, Dept. KPF-10, Memphis, 


Dept. P, Memphis, Tenn. 











200% Profit Selling Yankee Ironing Wax Pads and 
Yi Perfume Starch—Most widely imffated articles 
if the direct selling field. 
manufacturer. 
versity Place, New Y 


Men or Women!—Look After Local Coffee and Tea 
Bovte—Call on homes with 300 highest quality necesst- 
ties. Spare or full t No investment. Permanent. 
Pay starts immeddiat “3 Bright future. Blair Labora- 
tories, Dept. P-23, Lynchburg, Va. 
taal 


original 
Uni- 


direct from 
Gilcor, 32 


Buy 
Send for, mpeciag offer. 











It You Want to Get Your Groceries and Household 
Supplies at Wholesale, and a’ wonderful chance to make 
£ 4 day besides, send me your name immediately. 

xperience necessary. New Ford Sedan given to pro- 

Albert Mills, 4554 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 0. 


Agents — Smash Go Prices! — Sovtes Coffee, 12¢ 

4-ounce Vanilla, ew $1.00 size Tonic, 14c. 

Size Shampoo, 8%e. 0 sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. 

Bs mas-Cards, 21 in box, 14¢c. 150 other Bargains. 

rience unnecessary. Write: Carnation Co., PR, 
&. 8, Missouri. 


nd Breed- 
icate 218° 


' 





Aristocrat 


fog nen —Our Big Dutch Oven-Extract Deal retail- 
ad 79 is a sensation for quick, easy sales ons 
it Over 100 per cent profit. Our 7-c Soap De 

, 4 going better than ever. Don’t accept any offer anit 
ae our proposition. Write today. Universal 
Mboatories, Dept. PF, Dallas, Texas. 

Don’t 
Our t Be a 











. Job Hunter—Start Your Own Business on 
apital-—No hird times, no lay-offs, always your 
Hundreds average $4,000 annual sales year 
fone 235°; We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
ary. We home necessities. Selling experience unneces- 

onderful opportunity to own pleasant, dignified, 


usiness backed by $17,000,000 world-wide 
%, For complete information, write, Rawleigh 
Dest ae F-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 











. Batteries 


yitatanteed—New Light Plant Batteries, Except Jars, 














49, “ a at- 
Brothers, tory EawAtbers, Titinets batteries. Home Light Bat 
i et 

— Bean Harvesters 





modes eters —Little by oe and Biloxi Special—- 
w ready for delivery. 
erie Mterature. 


~ Bees and Bee Supplies 


Hives—Best quality, cheap. Write for large 
The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station. Miss. 






Write for prices 
Hardy & Newsom, Inc., 












| 


Books 


A Library for Your Home—Here is an opportunity 
to secure worth while fiction at modest cost. 14 well 
printed and bound books; ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ ‘‘Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer,’’ ‘‘Under the Greenwood Tree,’’ 
“The Merchant of Venice,”’ ‘Tales of Sherlock Holmes,’’ 





‘‘Pere Goriot,’ reen Mansions,’’ ‘‘Treasure Island, og 
“*Emerson’ S, Ess “The Way of All Flesh,’’ ‘“‘New 
Test»ment,” ‘‘Golden Treasury of Song and Verse,’’ 
“Other People’s Money,’’ ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’—for 
20e¢ per copy or $2.00 for 12 books—postpaid, Mail 
orders to Young People’s Dept., Progressive Farmer 


and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 





Canning Supplies _ 





Canning Supplies—Cookers and Can  Sealers—All 
standard makes and sizes. Write for my low delivered 
prices on canning equipment before you buy. Lester 
Haile, Whitewright, Texas. 

—— 
Cigars 

Mail $1.00 Today for Fifty Cigars—Pleasant smokes 

If not satisfied, money refunded on returned cigars. 


Havana-American Tobacco Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Collections 
Mortgages Collected Everywhere— 
May’s Collection Agency, 


Accounts, Notes, 
No charges unless collected. 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


Educational 


Used Correspondence Courses and 
Sold or Rented—TInexpensive. Money back agreement. 
Catalog listing 3,000 bargains, Free. (Courses bought.) 
Mountain, Dept. 214, Pisgah, Alabama, 


Fertilizers 
BH A-R DW.O.0OD-A SHES 


The_Better Fertilizer—Rich in Potash. 
Price—From 60 cents to $1.00 per 100 pounds, 
according to freight rates. 

R.. V. KIMBLE, HELENA, ARK. 


Grave Markers 
Beautiful Granite Grave Markers— 


lettered freight paid. Guaranteed. 
Arts, Inc., Nebraska. 


Educational Books 








Victoria 
free; 
Omaha, 


Grinding 
We Specialize on Grinding Razors, Safety Razor 
Blades, Clippers, Shears. Birmingham Grinding 
Vorks, Birmingham, Ala. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Twelve Ladies Wanted Immediitely—To Demonstrate 
Actual Samples Snag-proofed Hosiery to Friends—Up to 
$16.00 weekly without canvassing. Samples Free. Seren 

70 





Granite 














lrese size. American Hosiery Mills, Dept. 
Indianapolis. 

Wani ted — Women to “Learn | Beauty Culture — Short 
course. Earn while learning. Job waiting. Write 
nearest Branch. Dept. P. Moler System, 43% 
Peachtree, Atlanta, Ga. 81 South 2nd, Memphis, 
Tenn., or 810 North 6th, St. Louis, Mo. 





Help p Wanted—Male _ 


Men—Our Catalog Explains How We Teach Barber 
Trade Quickly—Earn while learning. rite nearest 


Branch for it. Dept. P.F. Moler System, 43% Peach- 
tree, Atl:nta. 81 8S. 2nd, Memphis. 810 N. 6th, 
St. Louis, 





Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
rang ne and help you get a good job. The cost to you 
nall, No negroes taken. For free booklet, write, 
Nasliville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 


Men 





Wanted at Once—To call on stores with biggest 
line 5e and 10e necessities. Self-selling counter dis- 
plays: Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Householii 
Cement; 79 different items, many new, exclusive. Up to 
125% profit. Experience unncessary. Big catalog Free. 








Procopax, Dept. 105-Y, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 
Honey 
New Honey — Tender Comb—Eight 5-pound cans de- 
livered, Bussey & Co., Enigma, Ga. 


$5.00. E. F. 


i Horse Training 

‘“‘How to Break and Train Horses’’—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obli- 
gations. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
36, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Hosiery 
Beautiful Silk Hose — Slightly imperfect. 
$1.00, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hosiery Co., Asheboro, N. C. 








Ladies’ 
Five pairs, 
Economy 





Children’s Hosiery — New 
pairs Ladies’ Chardoniza 
Guaranteed. L. S. Sales Com- 


Hosiery — Ladies’, Men’s, 
catalog ready. Special: 6 
Hose, $1.00, postpaid, 
pany, Asheboro, N, C. 


Instructions 
Win Coritests—Condensed instructions, 25c. 
Taylorsville, N. C. 





Box 53, 





Wanted!—Common Weeds by Steady Buyers!—Details 
10c coin. International Agency, Cincinnati 


Machinery 


Saw Millis, Planers, Edgers, Wood Saws. 
Mfg. Company, Statesville, N. C, 


if You Need Any Used Parts for your 
auto, truck, and tractor—(Yes, we have it). We are the 
largest auto wreckers in eastern Illinois. We undersell 
the town. Call, write or wire. Elmwood Auto Wreck- 
ing Co., JIne., 540 Mulberry St., Galesburg, Illinois. 
De pt. PP 





Turner 





Remember, 

















: 
Machinery 

Special Bargains — Alternating «and Direct Current 
Generators horse alternating motors, $12.75. Many 
Gain Electrical Surplus Co., 8: ilwaukee Ave., 
Shicago. 

Best Engine Power ‘Steel H *ress—$250.00. Best 
horse power steel hiy press, $125.00. Sest animal 
drawn duster, 5.00. Write for cuts and detailed in 





Martin Mfs. 





formation. Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Bargain Limited, “number used, ¢ ynpletely recon 
ditioned y Be Hammer Feed Grinders. New 
Mills—Sizes for every farm grinding requirement. Lime- 
stone Pulverizers for making agricultural limestone 

3, Sedberry, Inc., 437 Hickor 


At attractive prices. J. 
St., Utica "Es 
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Photo Finishing 


Prints, Two Beautiful 
Enlargements with each 
Perfect Film Service, 


Double 
roll de- 
Box 668, 


Eight 
Weight 
veloped, 
L iCrosse, 


Guaranteed 

Professional 
25 cents. 

Wisconsin. 


Kodak Finishing that Satisfies—Velox Q Quality y Prints, 
Send us one roll and you will be surprised at the results 
Old pictures Copied and Retinished. Kodak Repairing. 


toll fil 18 developed, 10c per roll. Velox Prints, 4c, 
Se, ar each. Send us a trial order. Lollar’s, 
Birming ham, Ala, 





Pocket Radio 


$2.00—Order immediately, ¢ 
Tasker, Shamokin, Pennsylvania 


**Pocket 


Radio,’ rd. 


10c. Neil 


Catalog, 





Old Gold Wanted 


Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—Proper cash 
value paid day shipment received. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or shipment cheerfully returned. Information free 
Chitags Gold Smelting and Refining Co., 536 Mallers 

Axo. 


Bldg. » Chi 
Old Money 
Up to $15.00 Each for Certain In lian Head Pennie 
Send dime for list of these wanted. Coin-Shop, 
Springfield, Missot souri, 












3; Halt 






Up to for Indian Head 
Cents, $12 ge Copper anes $56 Send 
dime for Romano’s, 

Old Money W: snted—Wi ill pay $100. 00 for 1894 Dime, 
S. Mint; $50.00 for 1913 Liberty diead Nickel (not 
Suifalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins, Seni 





Coin Folder. 
Co., Dept. 


Patent Attorneys 


1c for Lurge 
Numismatic 


May mean much profit to you 
645, Fort Worth, Texas. 














Patents — Reasonaole terms. Book and advice free 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 

Inventions Commercialized — Patented or unpatented 
Write, Adam Fisher Mfg, Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis 
Missouri. 

Inventors—Small ideas may have large commer 3 
possibilities. Write immediately for free book, f 


to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ forth. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
tion 6n how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 774 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
Pension Attorneys 
War Veterans and Dependents Claims John H 
White, Registered Pension Attorney, Borger, Texas 





Photo Finishing 


Two Crystal Stiple Enlargements with Each Roll, 25c. 
Photoshop, 4112-A Oriole, Chicago. 


Quilt Pieces ue 


Pounds Assorted Silks—$1.00, 
Decherd, Tenn, 


Schools and Colleges. 


Women, 
re-time 


postpiid. Variety 












Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying for 
Government Jos; commence $105-$17% 
iy secure 1uagle information free. Write, 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 








° 
Spray Materials 
Ethylene Chlorhydrin — Will 
Directions on each package. 
buhsels, 60c; pint, $1.10; quart, oto! 2 
.25. Postpaid. Buchanan's, Memphis, ios 





spre but n 











Tobacco 
Postpaid—Natural Leaf—Chewing. 10 pounds, 
Smoking. $1.00. Alpheus Wilson, Dresden, 


$1.25; 
Tenn. 





Burley — Chewing, 10 
i Gleason, 


Postpaid 
$l Hamlin, 


pounds, 
Tennessee 


Good Red Leaf or 
20; Smoking, $1.00. 5S, 





Tennes 


1.25 


10 pounds, 
ilter Crews, 


mild Chewing, 
Postpaid. W: 





*¢ Redleaf— Rich, 
$1.25; Smoking, $1.00. 
Dr 4sden, Tenn. 





Postpaid—Two years old, bulk sweetened Red Leaf— 
Chewing, 19 pounds, $1.30; Smoking, $1.00 Alt 
Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 





back 
$1.25 


Tobacco, 
10 pounds 
Usry, 


Postpaid—Must be geod or money 
Chewing, $1.65 


>; 10 pounds Smoking, 
Fulton, Ky. 





Aged, 
$1.25. 


Guaranteal. 
Lawrence 


Tobacco, Postpaid—Selected, Red, 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, 
Riggs, Dresden, Tenn. 





-28- inch, Redleaf 


$1.00 


Postpaid, Guaranteed 
Chewing, 10 carey ml 
Ernest Jolley, Dresden 


sweet, juicy, 
extra Smoking, 
thd 








Hand Colored Enlargement With Each Roll—25 
Colorgraph-A, Dunning Station, Chicago. 

Films Developed—10c per roll. Prints—3c, 4c, and 
5e each. Kiphirt Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 

Developing, “Printing, Enlarging, Cosa ne neorpes 
NRA. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Birmingham, 





Two | Enlargements, 
cents. Mays Photo Shop, 


Eight ¢ Guaranteed 
Box 870, LaCrosse, 


Prints — 25 
Wis. 





prints each 
Chicago. 


20 Reprints—25c. 
negative, 25c. Skrudland, 


Film -developed, two 
4118-A Overhill, 








2 Enlargements 
Illinois 


Films Developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 
—25c, coin. Western Photo Service, Galesb urs, 





Films Developed—Any size, 25c coin, including two 
Enlargements. Century Photo Service, ox §2% 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





Special Trial Offer—Your next kodak film developed, 
5e; prints, 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Wainut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Rolls eg ag | and Eight Quality Prints—-25c; re- 
prints, 3c; 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North Studio, 
North, ‘South ‘Carolina. 


Colored Enlargement with each roll of film developed 
and printed, 25c. Quick service. LaCrosse Film Com- 
pany, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


FI EST PHOTO FINISHING 
Send Your Next Order to BROMBERG & CO. 
One of South’s Oldest and Largest Jewelers, 
EASTMAN DEALERS SINCE 1891. 


Specializing in Highest Quality Photo Finishing 
Developing, 19¢ per roll. Highest Quality Velvet 
Prints or High Gloss Prints, 2c to 6c each. A trial 
will prove the superiority of BROMBERG’S Work. 


BROMBERG & CO., 


20th Street, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











218 North 








Trial Offer—Roll films developed correctly, 5c; high 
gloss prints, 3c each. B. noto Co., Dept. F. 
1503 Lincoln Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Films Developed—5de per roll. Prints, 3c each, Ask 





for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Company, 153 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 
Films Developed—2 prints of ech negative and en- 


Negatives printed, only 2c each. 
Unionville, Missouri 


largement coupon, 25c. 
Summers’ Photo Service, 


Rolls Developed—Two 





beautiful, double weight pro- 


fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed never fade, 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coIn. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





Roll Developed, 8 Prints, Oil Painted Enjargement 
25c—Prompt service. Work guaranteed. Individual at 
tention to each picture. Janesville Film Service, C-4, 
Janesville. Wisconsin. 








their surplus stock into ready cash. 





** SOLD — With a $2 CLASSIFIED AD”’ 


Livestock prices have shown steady gains—good breeding stock is in 
demand. ‘Farmers now have “Cash Money” with which to buy stock 

Every year hundreds of our readers use the Classified Columns to turn 
If you have select stock to offer then 
teli our readers about it with an ad in these columns. ‘ 
low—$2.00 will pay for a 20-word ad in our Georgia-Alabama edition. 
See rate for all five editions at top of first classified page. 

If you will let us know what stock you have to sell, we will gladly pre- 
pare an ad and advise you the cost for inserting it. 


CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


The rate is very 


Address 








Sweet, and Juicy Ch 

35. Best Smoking, 
Dresden, Tenn. 

Carevully Selected, Mellowed in Bulk— 

Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; good Smoking 
Adains, Dresden, Tenn. 

Guaranteed—C herry red, 

Chewing, 








g 2 Tobac- 


Long, Red, , Clean, 
1 Post 


co—Guaranteed—$1. 
paid. Jack Buckl 

rx raid, 
Guaranteed 
$1.10. “Alt yn 


win 
$1. 00. 

















Postr paid: | hand nicked, bt ac 











sweetened. 10 pounds, $1.35; real Smokin 
$1.10. Ralph Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 
id, Guaranteed—Very best, 24-28 inch, a 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; extra Smoking 
Sernard Jolle y, Dresden, Tenn. 





Introduc tory—P Postpaid _ Redleaf 


 Chewins 






























* Special 
10 pounds, $1.30; Smoking, $1.15. Money back guat 
antee. Leonard Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 
— 24. 20 Inch Rich, } Mellow w, . Juicy y Re} 
Le:f ¢ vbr poun 1.35; Sm ‘king, $1.10 
Guarantee a Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 
Tobace o—Postpaid, Guaranteed Good Red Leaf ‘Bulk 
2tened iin 10 pounds, 1.30; extra good 
Smoking, $1.10. John Butts, "Dresden, Tenn. 

“Golden Heart” *—Tennessee’ r inest Mellow Natural 
Leaf—10 pounds Smoking or owing, $1.00; box of 
Twists Free. Farmers’ Sales Co Paris, Tenn. 

bacco, Postpaid — Long, Mellow Red Leaf — B Sule 

ned. eee Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.30; 

cing, $1.( Walton Buckley, Dresden, Tenn. 
Tobacco, Postpaid, Guarantoed—Aged Mellow Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 —, (32. 00. Smoking, 5 
pounds, 90c; 10 pounds, $1.50. . B. Adams Pool, 


Sharon, Tenn. 









_H 2 ivy, Long, Red, ~ Alr- cured Chewing—10 pounda, 
95c. Mild Burley Cigarette Smoking—10, 90c. Bright 
Surley S 85e. or money back 


i Guaranteed, 


s— , 
Lee Rogers, Clyde, N. 





Tobacco 
rich ripe 
a pounds, 

J. &F 


Postpaid—High Grade Fancy Redleaf—Long 
mellow leaves, full of fragrance. Chewing, 

51.50; 5, 90c. No. 1 Smoking, 10, $1.2 
gers, Dresden, Tenn. 





Guaranteed—Rich, mellow, bulk 
sweetened, clean, red. Juicy Chewing, 10 pounis, 

35; extra Smoking, $1.15. Recipe for chewing free 
Edd Hamlin, Route 3, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco—Postpaid 


“Kentucky’s Fav rite’ —Gu aranteed Best Grade. Chew 
0 


ing or Smoking—10 pounds, $1.00, or 5 pounds “‘Pride 





of Dixie’’ Cigarette Burley, roller and papers, $1.00 
Free box Sweet Pluzs, manufacturing recipe, tiavoring 
Doran Firms, Murray, Ky. 





Save on Your Tobacco—Enjoy Kentucky’s Pride— 
Home manufactured Chewing, 30 big Twists, sweet or 
natural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks Smoking, extra mild 
or natural. $1.00; 24 full size Sweet Plugs, $1.00. Sat 
isfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky 





Tombstones 
Reasonable Prices—Freight Pa.d—Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog Free. ‘nited States Marble and 
Granite Co., Dept. RS, Oneco, Florida. 


Tree Killer 


Bo-Ko Kills Trees. Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss 


Wagons 


Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 








White Hickory 





catalog and price list. Also for rill White Hickory 
Wagon Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga 
Want to Buy 
Want Confederate and Old U. S. Stamps and Letters 
Box 184, Portage, Wisconsin. 





Wanted—Gold Teeth 


Seni Us Your Old Gold Teeth, Bridges, Crowns anil 
receive cash by return mail. Highest prices guaranteed 








Old reliable firm; lic aeeee by United States Government ; 
information free. ndard Gold Refinfng Company, 
448 Lemcke Building. Indianapolis, Indfana. 





Water Systems 
WATER PUMPS WATER 


pe ve you a spring, creek, or artesian well having 

feet fall or more, flowing 2 gallons per minute 
or more? If so, you can RAISE WATER 75 FEET 
OR MORE WITH A RIFE RAM to your House, 
Barns, or for Irrigation. No power bill. Saves 
Labor. Saves money. Saves Time. Money’ 3 Worth 
or money back. Send for Catalog No. 5. 


RIFE RAM & PUMP WORKS, 
WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA. 
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DONT BE ALARMED 
— GIVE BABY TEETHIN 





Druggists know what a 
great help Teethina is 
to mothers who are 
frantically trying to do 
the right thing when 
baby cries pitifully 
hour after hour and nothing seems to 
do any good. 

In most instances baby’s crying is 
caused by colic due to gas or sour 
stomach. Mother—remember Teethina 
has been especially prepared to bring 
comforting relief to baby in such cases. 
It also aids digestion and induces 
healthy, natural sleep. At all drug- 
gists—30c. 

FREE: Write Dept. P4, Moffett Medi- 

cine Co., Columbus, Ga., for 
new Baby Book, containing latest infor- 
mation on care and feeding of infants. 








GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 


Helps Protect 
Livestock and 
Poultry from 
Parasites and 
Disease 


Drug Stores Sell P arke-Davis Products 
ERE E booklet on 
“FARM SANITATION” 
Address Desk_K-64-F 
Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




















LETTERING 4i4 4 Satefaction 
gremees. 3 ft. high, 20 in. wide, 
Oin. thick. Write for big catglos. 
Repduantieneual Co., Dept. C18, 
1451 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





a ey int je ipower Fi peor on 30 day trial. 


e Horsehide 
ALTIMORE. MD. 





its $2.50. not, 
RUING CO." Ret 














Advertisers Offer Free Help 


ANY advertisers have free book- 

lets or helps of various kinds 
which you’d like to have. The list be- 
low may help you. In writing for free 
helps be sure to write to the address 
given in the advertisement, give your 
name and full address, and mention 
The Progressive Farmer. 


GARDENS, ORCHARDS, CROPS 
Hammond’s insect control chart........ 


HOME HELPS 


Sample lesson, American College of Music 28 
Baby Book, Moffett Medicine Co. ...... 
“Booklet on Freckles’’ and sample face 


powder, Stillman Co. ............000 28 
Baby Book, Moffett Medicine Co. ...... 31 
Ball Blue Book of canning recipes, 


(Send 10c or leaflet from a box of 

Ball jars), Ball Brothers............ 26 
“Modern Method of Home Canning,” 

MET MERON. Po aeccbeer tscas sas ora vcn> 


Refrigerator Booklet, Superfex......... 25 
“The Calumet Book of Oven Triumphs” 19 
Literature about Dixie Canner.......... 28 
20-yard sample thread, Lily Mills...... 22 
Baby Book, ‘“‘What Can the Matter Be,”’ 
Pacific Coast Bored +... ccstesssceres 21 
FARM EQUIPMENT, BUILDINGS 
Jim Brown’s fencing catalog............ 33 
Witte’s catalog on engines.............. 13 
Circular on windmills, Aermotor Co.. .. 31 


I. H. C’s implement- machinery booklets 11 
Booklets on Ford trucks and cars...... 39 
Sample of roofing, Savannah Fence.... 30 
Catalog on Blizzard ensilage cutters... 30 


LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


“Farm Sanitation,’’ Parke, Davis...... % 
Polk Miller’s dog book 
Gulf’s booklet, “Why You Should Use 
Gulf Livestock NT ag Oe ty ers 
“Fortune in Frogs,” American Frog 
CRM iy i Nida bc vod bcs dice idvaciees 
Glover’s den REE Re EA rN 
Calhoun’s baby chick catalog.......... 33 


OTHER FREE HELPS 


Employment Information 33, 26, 11, 30, 32, 20 
Tombstone catalog, American 

MMUROMOE Ci nie ceicniscakdaeeacdens 
Remington’s folder on firearms and 

OUATAUBIIONS oii ign cs cciclocngcsede 
Booklet on Buick cars ..........0..005- 
Wolverine’s booklet, “Work Shoe” Foot Py 
Booklet “Cash or Sympathy,” 

North American Accident.......... 17 
Literature about World’s Fair tours... 














NILAGE is the cheapest succulent 
winter and dry weather feed for 
dairy and beef cattle and in many in- 
stances cheaper than such pasturage 
as is available. It is probable that 
insufficient silage is responsible for 
lower profits in over half the dairies 
of the South. 

The high relative cost of an upright 
silo has kept many Southern farmers 
from undertaking to make a start in 
the dairy business and prevented oth- 
ers fron? increasing the number of 
cows kept. This obstacle may be re- 
moved by digging a trench silo, since 
such a silo can be made at low cost, 
of any size desired, with no more 
spoilage than in a stave silo, and will 
furnish high grade, quality silage. 

A trench silo can be made on any 
farm with the following equipment: 
A two-horse turning plow (or tractor 
plow), a slip-scrape (or pan), a spade 
for dressing the side walls, a team (or 
tractor), and the farm workmen. Two 
men can build a trench silo in from 
one to five days, according to the size 
desired. The size should be adjusted 
to the number of tons required to feed 
the stock on hand through the period 
of time the stock are to be fed silage. 

The average weight of a cubic foot 
of silage is around 33% pounds, and 
the average daily ration for one ani- 
mal is around 35 pounds, or 1,000 
pounds per month. This gives the nec- 
essary data for calculating the require- 
ments for a given number of animals 
for any length of time. 

Simply dig a trench 8 to 10 feet 
deep, 8 to 10 feet at the bottom, 10 to 
12 at the top, and of the desired length. 
The ends slope in such manner that a 


5 EE awl maik mistaiks” as John- 

ny wrote in explanation of his 
failure to make a better grade in spell- 
ing. Johnny didn’t seem to have learn- 
ed much from his mistakes, but the 
rest of us can do better. “A wise man 
learns from his own mistakes,” it is 
said, “a fool scarcely from his own.” 
In each month’s “Mistakes I Have 
Made” letters the first one is the prize 
winner for that month. 





@ Two years ago my only son Jack 
was a senior in high school. He studied 
agriculture and very often offered sug- 
gestions to me regarding phases of 
my (perhaps I should say our) farming 
operations. One thing in particular he 
urged—the pruning and spraying of 
the orchard. Well, I was good and 
tired of his new-fangled ideas. I told 


_ him the orchard was older than he was, 


and the best thing for him to do was 
to get in his place and take advice 
instead of give it. Now I have no Jack 
and no orchard. C. J. M. 


@ Last fall we did nearly all other 
harvesting before we picked much cot- 
ton. It stood until it was so badly 
stained and damaged we got from 4 
cent to 1 cent a pound less than the 
market price. Hereafter we will try 
to pick as fast as it opens. ‘ 


@ A few months ago I married a 
man 49 years old. I was only 17. He 
drove a fine car and told me he had 
lots of money, and said he had a job. 
I thought I could be happy with plenty 
of money. My parents begged me not 
to marry him, but I listened only to 














TRENCH SILOS ARE DESIRABLE 


RS 
“Wr: AWL MAIK MISTAIKS” 














team or tractor can be driven through 
from either end to the other, or if the 
silo is dug out of a side hill with sides 
and one end nearly perpendicular, then 
the team or tractor may be backed in 
from the open end. 


If the silo is to be permanent, the 
walls may be made of stone, brick, or 
concrete. Concrete walls ‘may be made 
of 1 part cement, 2 parts sand, 4 parts 
stone or gravel. The side walls should 
be slightly sloping or about one-fourth 
or one-fifth wider at the top than at 
the bottom. 


Packing is important and may be 
done by driving back and forth with 
tractor or wagon. 


Woven wire, stapled on poles which 
are resting on the sides of the silo and 
covered with straw, makes an ideal 
and at the same time a cheap roof, 
the Colorado Experiment Station says. 


The same precautions observed in 
wetting silage in other types of silos 
should be followed. The Colorado 
station says: “The importance of the 
packing and watering of silage at the 
time of filling could hardly be over- 
estimated because the success of mak- 
ing silage depends more on these two 
factors than all else combined.” 


The sealing of the top of the filled 
silo is also important. In the first 
place, the silage should be two or 
more feet above the side of the silo. 
This is to allow for settling. The top 
may be covered with 6 to 8 inches of 
chaffy wet straw or stover. Straw cov- 
ered with soil is as good, or a 6-inch 
layer of wet soil on top of straw. If 
kept wet, soil is probably the cheapest 
and best cover. 


him. After we were married I found 
he had no car, no job, no money, and 
owed a lot. I was very unhappy and_ 
now I am back with my parents. Mar- 
trying without love and without fully 
knowing the person you marry is the 
greatest mistake a woman can 
make. 


@ Last fall I failed to turn all my 
land. The part that was turned re- 
mained mellow .all through this dry 
spring. But the part I didn’t break 
kept so hard I couldn’t plow it until 
away too late for best results. Even 
if the land is clean, it pays to turn it 
in the fall, because the hard winter 
freezes pulverize it, keeping it from 
getting hard after drouth or baking 
rains in the spring. My land where I 
had had cover crops was also in much 
better condition. I expect to turn all 
my land next fall. MANTAM 


@ Last year I made the mistake of 
not keeping the names of some of my 
vegetables and lost thereby. Names of 
vegetable or flower seeds or crops of 
any kind should be kept written in a 
book for reference. If you wish to en- 
ter anything at the county fair you can 
have a better chance of winning a 
premium if entered under proper name. 
Then too if it proves to be an attrac- 
tive variety you may wish to buy again 
if you get out of seed. W. E.G. 


@ I set hens without examining them 
for lice and some were so badly in- 
fested they did not stay on but a short 
while at a time and-only a small per 
cent of the eggs hatched, while one old 
hen actually died on the nest near 
hatching time. FARMER’S WIFE. 





















PICKIN’S 


GONE IN REVERSE 


The little girl who once was 5 and going 
on 6 has grown up. Now she is 32 and 
going on 21. 


JUST AS GOOD 


Soap Salesman: “Have you a little 
fairy in your home?” 
Irate Motorist: ‘‘No, but I have a little 
miss in my engine.” 


PREPARING FOR A RUSH 


Film Star: “What will 
to conduct my divorce?” 

Lawyer: “If you’ll give me a monopoly 
of your future divorces, I'll do this one 
for nothing.” 


you charge 


CELEBRATING 
Mary—“Isn’t it dreadful? I refused to 
marry Archie last October, and he’s been 
drinking steadily ever since!’’ 
Jane—“I should say that’s carrying a 
celebration a little too far.’’ 


OLD FASHIONED 


Electrical Store Clerk: “But madam, 
what is your objection to using an elec- 
tric flatiron?” 

Woman Customer: “You can throw jt 
only the length of the cord.” 


RIGHT OR LEFT? 


Old Lady (on. train platform): 
platform for the London train?” 
Porter: “Turn to left and you’ll be right.” 
“Don’t be impertinent young man.” 
“All right, then, turn to your right and 
you'll be left.” 


“Which 


OUT FOR DAMAGES 


Letter said to have been received by a 
lawyer: 

“Dear Sir: My boy got struck by an 
automobile, No. 48726-B. If the owner is 
rich, sue him at once. The boy was not 
bruised any, but on your notifying me 
that you have brought suit, I will hit him 
in two or three places with a hammer,” 


SWEETLY MATED 


License was issued for the marriage of 
Ebenezer Sweet ahd Jane Lemon. 

The inquiring reporter who got hold of 
the copy had a rhyming as well as inquir- 
ing instinct, and he wrote it up: 

“Behold how great extremes do meet 

In Jane and Ebenezer; 
But Jane’s no longer sour but sweet 
And Eb’s a Lemon squeezer.” 


TEN REASONS WHY 


There is usually only one reason why a 
man buys, but with a woman it might be 
any one of ten (so tlfey say)— 

1. Because her husband says she can’t 
have it. 

. Because it will make her look thin. 

. Because it’s on sale. 

Because it comes from Paris. 
Because her neighbors can’t afford it. 
Because she can’t afford it. 

Because nobody has one. 

Because everybody has one. 
Because it’s different. 

Because. 


SOL NAMaYD 


~ 


OT 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1984, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





Mah ole mule ain’ so bad off—he} 
don’ have to worry ‘bout neither taxes) 
ner de debil!! 


Jes’ bout de time I gits to whah I 


Ele state 
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POULTRY OUTLOOK IMPROVED 


How to Keep It That Way 


By J. H. WOOD 


HE outlook for profits from the 

farm flock is brighter than for 
several seasons. Low margins of 
profits experienced during the past 
season tended to discourage poultry 
raisers of all classes. 

Commercial poultry raisers especi- 
ally found the going hard and have 
gone out of business in many cases 
and have reduced operations to a great 
extent throughout the South. Farm 
flocks have been reduced also. Eggs 
and poultry are considerably higher 
jn price in most localities than a 
year ago. Chick sales by hatcheries 
are considerably below the five-year 
average. Sales of early chicks were 
especially small and early fall layers 
are certain to be few and prices cor- 
respondingly high for strictly fresh 
eggs. 

It is true that back yarders have 
purchased more chicks than in many 
years. However, these folks eat a 
large per cent of their young stock 
and do not market or purchase for 
consumption or market much poultry 
or eggs. 

Good farm flocks should prove 
profitable during the next twelve 
months if properly cared for. It is 
the writer’s firm conviction that care, 
attention, and capital extended to the 
farm flock will be as profitable as any 
other farm enterprise that could be 
undertaken at this time. 

Success and profits will be deter- 
mined by the quality of birds you have 
and raise out rather than the number 
you raise out. In other words, 25 
well bred layers, properly raised, will 
make you more profit than 50 ill- 
bred pullets that have been neglected 
and not properly raised out. 


Start with good stock and only as 
many as you can care for properly. 
Then cull regularly and carefully all 
birds showing weakness. Proper feed- 
ing and constant sanitation are two 
important requirements for success. 


New Ground Helps 


When chickens are kept on the same 
soil for several years the soil becomes 
contaminated with disease germs and 
parasites. Contaminated ground is 
especially dangerous for young grow- 
ing stock to run on. Young growing 
birds are more susceptible to disease 
and parasites. When and where pos- 
sible, grow out young birds on soil 
that has not been used for chickens 
for at least two years. 


Almost every farm has a _ patch 


} away from the the laying house that 
} could be allotted to growing chickens. 


One reason many farmers give for 
keeping chickens near the house and 
e is because of the danger of 
However, contaminated soil 
will cause more loss than will hawks. 


Another reason given is the extra 
cost of housing. There need be little 
extra cost for housing. If necessary, 


E keep the chicks confined until fryer 


size, then move them out to new 
stound where they may be kept in 
iMexpensive shelters that will keep the 
$ sheltered from rains. This 
should, of course, be screened 
slatted to protect chickens from 
animal enemies. A good clean range, 














preferably where there is plenty of 
shade, will be found helpful in grow- 
ing out good pullets at low cost. 
Good shade, preferably natural 
shade, is necessary if chicks are to 
grow out properly. Excessive heat 
and especially direct sun weakens 
chickens. Have you ever noticed that 
chickens of all ages seek shade dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day? Place 
the brooder or shelters in clearings 
near groves or woods if possible. 


Give the young growing stock all of 
the wheat, yellow corn, and other 
scratch grain they will consume. Pro- 
tein feeds tend to develop young stock 
too fast sexually when fed to excess. 
When large quantities of milk are fed 
it is especially necessary that it be 
balanced with corn feeds. Try to de- 
velop large boned, strong, heavy pul- 
lets that will stand the long, rough 
winter while producing heavily. 


Will Late Pullets Pay? 


Several subscribers have inquired 
whether late pullets would be worth 
while. While most poultrymen would 
prefer early hatched pullets to very 
late hatched ones, the late ones often 
prove profitable. There are several dis- 
advantages to late pullets :— 

1. Fryer prices are generally low 
when the cockerels and cull pullets 
are being marketed. 

2. Late hatched chicks are getting 
their start during the hottest weather 
and they do not do so well. 

3. Late hatched pullets are more 
likely to be troubled by diseases and 
parasites that are more common in hot 
weather. 


4. Late pullets are late coming into 
production and egg prices have usu- 
ally declined before production starts in. 


However, this season is late in most 
sections and late hatched birds will 
probably do better than during an av- 
erage year. The number of birds on 
the farms is smaller than usual and 
the number of chicks hatched is small- 
er than usual, so it is quite probable 
that late hatched pullets will prove 
more profitable this season than usual. 


Layers Now Profitable 


Eggs are bringing a much~-better 
price in most localities than they did 
a year ago. Feed prices are higher, 
but not correspondingly so. If your 
flock is laying fifty per cent or better 
you should be realizing a very nice 
profit. If you are not obtaining pro- 
duction this good, you either have a 
poor flock of birds, it needs culling 
badly, or -you are not caring for it 
properly. 


Care for the layers properly and 
they should show a nice profit for 
your labor and attention all summer. 
If you are not going to care for 
them properly -you should dispose of 
the flock. 


Good birds, sanitary conditions, 
proper feeding, good shade, ete., 
should and will prove a good invest- 
ment this season. This is not the 
time to sell the flock. Get every egg 
you can now and keep the birds lay- 
ing heavily as long as they will before 
marketing. 
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TOUR DIRECTOR, Progressive Farmer, 
Commercial Realty Bldg., Birmingham, Alabama. 


Please mail me your free illustrated literature about 
Progressive Farmer Tours of the Chicago World’s Fair. 


For Complete Information About 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER TOURS 
to he Chicago World’s Fair 


The coupon above will bring you all the exciting details of these splendid 
low cost tours of the great Century of Progress—pictures many of the beauti- 
ful buildings, gives the day by day program of events you enjoy while in 
Chicago, tells about the special entertainment features and gives you the low 
cost rates. Regardless of what kind of a vacation you plan for this summer, 
you'll want to read all about these tours. Mail the coupon for your copy now. 








One Low Cost Pays 
for All This ..... 


when you arrive 


Taxi from railroad station or bus station to hvtel 
and back to railroad or bus station 


when you leave. 


Hotel room during your stay in Chicago as a mem- 


ber of the tour party (two in a room with bath). 


first day 


fortable motor coaches and w 


Admission each day to the Fair Grounds. 

Transportation to and from the Fair Grounds the 

of the Tour. 

Complete tour of the entire Fair Grounds in com- 
ith a competent guide 


lecturer. 


Three-hour night steamer trip on Lake Michigan. 
Admission to two big features of the Fair at no cost. 
Tour of famous Field Museum. 
Tour of wonderful Shedd Aquarium. 

11 sightseeing tour of the city of Chicago in 


motor coaches. 


Tour of Marshall Field’s Store with competent 


guides. 


. 


Special Dinner at a Loop Night Club. 
All tips at hotels. 





2 Different Tours 
from 
Which to Choose 


A tour to suit every desire and every 
pocketbook. You may enjoy this marve- 
lous event for six wonderful days and five 
glorious nights, or take advantage of the 
shorter tour of three wonderful days and 
two glorious nights. Each tour is specially 
arranged to assure you the greatest amount 
of pleasure at a cost much lower than you 
would pay if you visited the Fair on your 
own arrangements. 


This is without doubt the greatest event 
of modern times and no one should miss 
seeing it this summer. Decide now to go 
and enjoy it the economical, worry-free 
Progressive Farmer way. 








As Lowas $15.95.... 


Think of it—this small amount pays almost all your necessary expenses while you are 
attending the Fair in Chicago on Tour B. The cost of Tour A (6 days and 5 nights) is only 
$29.85. And this one low cost pays for everything as listed above. 


A Glorious Night Boat Trip on Lake Michigan is one of the special features which is 


included in the one low cost. 
other special feature which costs you nothing extra. 


A complete sightseeing trip about the city of Chicago is an- 


These are features you would miss if 


you attended the fair on your own, or you would have to pay extra for them. 


Farmer Tour. 


And remember, there is absolutely no worry when you take advantage of a Progressive 


Tour experts attend to all details. 


No hotels to hunt. No wondering how to 


get where you want to go. Won’t you join one of our happy groups? 














(Above) The Skyhung Dome of the Beautiful Travel and Transport Building— 
just one of the many fascinating buildings housing the Fair exhibits. 


Now is the Time to Go 


Don’t wait any longer. Make a trip to Chicago your vacation this summer. 
It’s the opportunity of a lifetime you'll never again be offered at such low cost. 


Mail the coupon above now. 
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LL OVER the South this year the people are voting 
for members of Congress; in Texas, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Florida, and Virginia for United 

States Senators, and in most Southern States for mem- 
bers of the legislature. 


And no matter whether we are considering candi- 
dates for a state legislature or the national Congress, 
about the most important thing we need to know is 
whether these candidates favor a more just and modern 
system of taxation. Everywhere the people are dis- 
cussing the taxation issue, and in some states revising 
their state constitutions so as to clear the way for wiser 
taxation policies. In North Carolina, for example, the 
people will vote in November on a revised Constitution 
which will permit an exemption of $1,000 on the tax 
value of any home occupied by the owner and which 
also directs the Legislature to establish taxation poli- 
cies that will encourage the conservation of natural re- 
sources, including forests and soil fertility. 


Exempt $500 to $1,000 on Tax Value of Home: 


ORE than twenty years ago The Progressive 

Farmer began advocating an exemption (begin- 
ning at $500 or $1,000) on the value of every home 
occupied by the owner, and we are now glad to see the 
growing popularity of the idea. Of course when the 
financial condition of a state will permit a larger ex- 
emption, good and well. But as a practical proposi- 
tion, we believe that it will be necessary to start with 


$500 or $1,000. 


In our last issue we gave some reasons for advo- 
cating such an exemption—not as a matter of favorit- 
ism to the poor and numerous small home owners, but 
as a matter of simple fairness and justice to them. Ina 
great part of the South up to now small home owners 
have not only not been favored but have been actually 
penalized and discriminated against in two serious ways: 


1. It is a notorious fact that small homes have 
been assessed at a higher rate than large holdings. Just 
to give one illustration, some years ago I was a mem- 
ber of a committee preparing to erect a public building 
on the edge of a city. We were asked $2,500 an acre 
for the land wanted. But when we went to the tax 
books we found it assessed at only $100 per acre—and 
found moreover that only 180 acres were listed for 
taxation whereas the tract really contained 208 acres! 
And yet only two miles away about the same time I 
knew a shamefully over-assessed small farm assessed 
for $3,600 to sell for $1,200! Thousands of parallel 
cases—large holdings under-assessed while little homes 
are over-assessed—exist all over the South. 


2. As an illustration of the second great injustice to 
home owners we turn to an argument by the late 
Judge Robert M. Douglass which we printed in The 
Progressive Farmer more than twenty years ago but 
which is still true of a great part of the South today :— 


“If a man owns $10,000 in notes or bonds, and owes 
$8,000, he returns only $2,000 for taxation. But if a 
man buys a house for $1,000, paying $200 cash and giv- 
ing his note and mortgage for the remaining $800, he is 
compelled to pay taxes on the entire value of the place. 
... Or let us suppose the case of a farmer who has 
saved perhaps $500 from his daily toil and wishes to 
procure a home. He will buy a small farm for $1,000, 
paying $200 in cash, and giving his note and mortgage 
for the remainder. He will then invest his remaining 
capital in household and kitchen furniture, horses, cows, 
hogs, and farming utensils, paying perhaps a third or 
fourth in cash, trusting to unremitting labor and 
economy to work out of debt. So far from helping 
him, the state refuses him the deduction it gives to the 
bondholder, and forces him to pay taxes on over $2,000 
worth of property when he has a legal title to none of 
it, and an equitable title to only a fourth.” 

Opponents say that if we exempt $500 or $1,000 in 
the value of a home occupied by the owner, it simply 
means that other people must pay a proportionately in- 
creased’ amount of taxes. I do not believe it. On the 


contrary, to such an extent does home ownership en- 
courage thrift, saving, improvement, and progress that I 
believe any state, after five years’ experience with a 
$500 or $1,000 tax-exemption plan, would have not less 
taxable values than now but more. 


Uren eg 
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INTERPRETING THE WorLp’s News 


What Sort of Taxation Policies Do We Need? 
By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 











The Passion for Improvement 
(June Thoughts on the Enrichment of Life) 


HE passion for improvement—have you got 

it? A working effort every day to develop 
a better and better farm; a prettier and prettier 
home; a better-furnished mind ; a more and more 
useful life; an increasingly sensitive apprecia- 
tion of truth, beauty, and goodness? 

Life is dull business indeed, as George W. 
Russell puts it, if we have no “glowing ideal” 
to lead us on like a pillar of cloud by day, a 
pillar of fire by night—a vision of something 
finer and more worth while that we wish to make 
of ourselves and our possessions in a life whose 
years are indeed “swifter than a weaver’s shut- 
tle.’ Already with nearly half of 1934 gone, 
may we not set up some definite standards of 
accomplishment for the seven months between 
now and 1935? A passion for improvement, like 
so many other useful qualities, may be stimulated 














by effort or blighted by neglect. 





An Appeal to Governors and Legislators 


VERY time we make a trip across the Cotton Belt 

we feel like addressing an appeal to every South- 

ern Governor and every Southern member of a legisla- 
ture, saying in effect :— 


“For God’s sake, gentlemen, and the people’s sake— 
yes, for God’s sake since He made the land and its re- 
sources, and for the people’s sake since they depend 
upon the soil and forests for their prosperity—why don’t 
you show more statesmanship and do something effec- 
tive about the appalling waste of natural resources in 
the South?” 

In every Southern State we have visited in recent 
months from Texas to Virginia inclusive, we have 
found agricultural leaders concerned about the colossal 
waste of soil fertility. Yet all too often this aroused 
agricultural leadership is only “a voice crying in the 
wilderness.” Our governors and legislators (largely 
lawyers from towns with no vital realization of what 
perils soil erosion and forest destruction hold for the 
future of their commonwealths) are fiddting while Rome 
burns. It may be that the talk about the possibility of 
moving several million people from lands made unpro- 
ductive by soil erosion will at last wake them up; cer- 
tainly nothing else has done so. 


A generation ago wise old James J. Hill, pleading 
for the conservation of the soil, declared: “The high- 
est conception of a nation is that of a trustee for pos- 
terity,” and the same thing is true of a state. Yet our 
average governor or legislator or tax law shows no 
more realization of this truth than if soils never 
washed away or fires never destroyed a forest. 


It is the duty of Southern tax systems to encourage 
home ownership. But instead they discourage it. It is 
the duty of Southern tax systems to encourage the sav- 
ing of soils and forests. But instead they discourage 
it. And every Southern State every Southern city, 
every Southern taxpayer is already paying the penalty 
—and will pay heavier and heavier penalties until our 
governors and legislators wake up to the real situation 
and do something to remedy it. 


Taxation to Conserve Natural Resources 


ET us take some concrete illustrations. The other 
day on my daily horseback ride I left my dairy 
barn and rode over farms and fields that I have known 
for a quarter century or more. I rode over one field 
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which a few years ago was fast washing away. Now 
the owner, having terraced it and kept it in lespedeza 
two or three years, is bringing it back to productive. 
ness and value. But right alongside is another farm 
which five years ago was fine and fertile land, but which 
has been allowed to gully and leach until its productive. 
ness has been cut in half. 


Yet we all know what will happen: The state will 
increase the tax on the farmer who is taking care of 
his land while it will lighten the tax burden on the man 
who is letting his wash away—all this when the best 
interests of the state, Of posterity, and of our present- 
day citizenship demand exactly the reverse policy! 
In every state there ought to be (1) a definite increase 
in the tax rate on any land whose owner is letting it 
wash away to the hurt of himself and the state and (2) a 
reward for the man who is building up soil fertility 
by giving him a definitely lower tax rate on every acre 
properly terraced and on which soil improving rotations 
are practiced. 


On this same ride I saw forest lands over which a 
devastating fire a few months ago so destroyed young 
growth that the land and timber wilt be less valuable 
for 20 years to come, while another farmer nearby has 
saved much of his woods by raking fire lanes that 
prevent forest fires from spreading. Yet our same fool- 
ish tax system will incrcase the tax when a man keeps 
out fire and saves a full stand of timber, while it will 
reduce the tax on timberlands where the owner’s neglect 
of fire protection has injured stands and growth! 


We need tax laws that increase the tax burden 
wherever either soil fertility is neglected in cleared land 
or fire protection is neglected in wooded lands—instead 
of the contrary policy as is now the case. And every 
man of us has a definite financial interest in getting 
such laws enacted. For every time an acre of cultivated 
land in your county becomes too poor or an acre of 
woodland too fire ravaged to bear its former and proper 
share of the tax burden, it throws that much more bur- 
den on you and on all other taxpayers. 


National Help for Public Schools 


N STATE legislation, then, let us demand (1) laws 

that will encourage home ownership instead of dis- 
couraging it, and (2) laws which will reward the con- 
servation of forests and soil fertility instead of penaliz- 
ing it. 

And in national legislation it is high time to de- 
mand the adoption of a policy which the National 
Grange has long advocated—namely, the setting aside 
of $100,000,000 of the Federal income taxes collected 
from individuals and corporations for redistribution to 
the states for the support of public schools. We should 
like for every reader to ponder the truth of what we 
said last year :— 

“This whole nation is now as truly one single eco- 
nomic unit as any state or county was a century ago; 
hence whatever income, inheritance and sales taxes are 
justifiable should be levied on a national basis and a 
large proportion of each redistributed to the states on 
the basis of population.” 


Take vehicles, for example. A generation ago 
farmers bought wagons or buggies made possibly in the 
same county, almost certainly in the same state. 
Now every year we send hundreds of millions 
outside each state and outside the South for automo 
biles and tires, leaving millions in profits for mantt 
facturers in distant states. When we suggest there- 
fore that an increasingly large part of the enormous 
income and inheritance taxes these business men pay 
the Federal government be redistributed to the states 
and people whose patronage provided their wealth 
profit, is it anything but fair? We think not. 


And since as has just been said, all America is 10ow 
one single economic unit, it follows that a lack of train- 
ing, education, and intelligence in any state is an injury 
and drawback to the people in all other states. Both 
justice and sound policy justify calling for a $100,000,0 
Federal fund to be redistributed to the states for public 
schools. 
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A Farm Sermon—By 


WENT out to a farm last week 

to buy some apples. The farmer 
belongs to a different church from 
mine. He said: “If everybody be- 
lieved as I do, we'd have a mighty 
stale world.” I agreed with him, and 
yet we found that in practically every 
great essential ideal for a good life, 
we agreed perfectly. 


There are two ways of knowing 
other people. We may learn about 
them with our heads. This will make 
us cynical when we see the little things 
about their conduct. We may love 
them in ignorance of their characters. 
This will make us soft-headed. If 
we are big enough inside to view 
other people through the twin eyes of 
love and knowledge, we will be sur- 
prised to see how astonishingly alike 
all of us are. 


@ [ enjoy the varieties of people 
whom God has created. I would not 
make them alike if I could. Christ 
chose twelve men widely diverse in 
their mental qualities, yet he made 
them very similar in spiritual unity. 


Everyone whom you meet has hopes 
similar to your own. His sorrows 
and griefs, and the bitterness of his 
tears are the same as yours. In the 
moments of his discouragements his 
prayers resemble your own. The fail- 
ure of our financial structure bothers 
him as much as it doves you. When 
he is blue he is your color. When he 
is glad he laughs with your laughter. 

Therefore, we ought to love and 
know each other, ever keeping the 
sins and shortcomings of our neigh- 
bors under the divinity of our own 


By FRANK 


HE method of treatment of calves 
and young cattle, and mature ones 
as well, has a lot to do with their use- 
fulness as well as their general appear- 
ance, and their type. 


Among the beef herds, purebreds 
and grades, the plan that has been most 
successful and is coming more and 
more into general use, so far as the 
care of the calves is concerned, is that 
of encouraging the calf to consume a 
little grain at the earliest age possible. 
It is interesting to note how early a 
calf will learn to eat grain and relish 
it. Combined with the milk of the dam 
this ration develops a flesh covering 
that is good to see. By this plan the 
calf fat or milk fat is retained and it 
is the experience of good feeders that 
it is the most economical gain, and 
gives an appearance of thrift and qual- 
ity that is difficult to acquire in any 
other way. When the calf is weaned 
there need be no setback as he has long 















For happy hogs, provide this hog wallow 





OUR HEARTS ARE ONE 


DEVELOPING USEFUL CATTLE 


still happier, locate the wallow in a nice shady spot. 


REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


forgiveness, even as we also pray to 
be forgiven. 


@ This prayer was composed jointly 
by a Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi, 
and a Protestant minister in Urbana, 
Illinois, for some of their joint serv- 
ices with students at the university. 

“Almighty God, we who are mem- 
bers of different races and faiths, de- 
sire together thy fatherhood, and our 
kinship with each other. In our dit- 
ferences we find that many of our 
hopes, our fears, our aspirations, are 
one. Thou art our Father and we are 
thy children. We are heartily sorry 
for the mists of fear, envy, hatred, 
suspicion, and greed which have blind- 
ed our eyes and thrust us asunder. 
May the light that comes from Thee 
scatter these mists, cleanse our hearts, 
give health to our spirits, and teach us 
to put away all bitterness and walk to- 
gether in the ways of human friend- 
ship. Open our eves to see as nature 
abounds in variation, so differences 
in human beings make for richness 
in the common life. May we give 
honor where honor is due—regardless 
of race, color, or circumstance. Deep- 
en our respect for unlikeness, and our 
eagerness to understand each other. 
Through the deeper unities of the 
spirit in sympathy, insight, and = co- 
Operation may we transcend our dif- 
ferences. May we gladly share with 
each other our best gifts and together 
seek for a human world in good under 
Thy guidance. Amen.” 

I keep a copy of this wholesome 
prayer in my pocket, and in my esti- 
mates of the lives, loves, and loyalties 
of others try to live in its largeness. 


D. TOMSON 


since learned the lure and satisfaction 
of the grain ration. 

Where heifer calves are to be re- 
tained for breeding purposes the quan- 
tity of grain required is less but it is 
desirable to maintain them in thrifty, 
growthy condition. 

Every breeder recognizes as a basic 
rule that like begets like. That ac- 
counts for variation between the strict- 
ly beef and the strictly dairy type. 
They became as they are through long 
years of careful attention to the mating 
and also the rationing of the herds. 

Among men of limited or no experi- 
ence there exists not infrequently the 
impression that beef cattle should not 
be permitted to carry much flesh until 
time to make them ready for the mar- 
ket. But any man who knows from 
experience is aware that the calf that 
acquires a liberal flesh covering in the 
first few weeks of its life and holds it 
has decidedly the advantage. 
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tant features of the Ford 


Name___ 
Route 
Post Office 











“| took 





the old 


river hill in 


High!” 





“It’s a mean one. Steep. 
River bridge and culvert at the 
bottom, Dirt road and two bad 
turns. I once thought that no 
car would ever make it. Today I 
did it easily enough in my New 
Ford V-8.” 


QO" in the country is where you 
see what a car can do, Hills 
and rutted, muddy roads are a 
sure test of performance and 
dependability. 

It is hard, constant service that 
shows the superior quality of the 
New Ford V-8. It gives good ser- 
vice on the road because good 
service has been built into 
it at the factory. 

Here are three impor- 





“The Universal Car” 


V-8 that are worth remembering 
—TIt is the only car under $2500 
with a V-type, eight-cylinder en- 
gine. It is the most economical 
Ford ever built. It is easy riding 
on all roads and it gives you more 
interior room—front and rear— 
than any other low-price car. 
Why? Because the V-8 engine 
gives you eight cylinders in stur- 
dier, chunkier engine space. 

The outstanding value of the 
New Ford V-8 is not a matter of 
words or claims, but a definite, 
demonstrable fact. It is some- 
thing you can see on the road as 
you “Watch The Fords Go By.” 
You are doubly sure of it when 
you drive the car yourself and 
know what it can do. 
There’s nothing like rid- 
ing in a car to get the true 
story of performance. 


NEW FORD YV-8 


We have several new booklets on the Ford V-8 car and Ford V-8 truck, Also 
literature describing the Ford Exchange Service (plan whereby you can trade 
your present Ford Model A or B or V-8 engine and other units such as dis- 
tributor, shock absorber, carburetor, ete., for factory-reconditioned units at 
small cost). These booklets are free and we shall be glad to send them to you 
on request. This coupon is for your convenience, : 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3681 Schaeffer Road, Detroit, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklets on the subjects checked below. 


New Ford V-8_____ New Ford V-8 Truck 


Ford Exchange Service 


















“What! Jou mean 
you and lL are 
through i 
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Lomance Dies when : 
a man neglects shaving! 


SAYS FAITH BALDWIN, NOTED AUTHORESS 


Yes, the youngmanhaslost —_can expect to win the regard of others, either men ments of your beard. The Gillette Razor wi h 


his girl. Negleet—just | or women, unless he is careful about shaving.” —_flexible blade provides this essential feature. 4 
+ matic honing and stropping assure uniformity! 


sharpness previously impossible to achieve, ¥ 
will find shaving daily and twice a day, when 


neglect of shaving—has * 
turned her against him. _ Few will disagree with Miss Baldwin’s statement 
Stubble is repulsive to her | —yet how many men employ hit-or-miss shaving : : 3 
as it is to most girls and methods! Today there is no excuse for neglect. ©55@TY> entirely comfortable if you use! 
women. So the engagement ‘The Gillette “Blue Blade”—especially made for Gillette Blue Blade.” P —e this for yourse 7 
is broken. This is a page | men with tender skin—shaves sensitive faces the Gillette “Blue Blade.” Buy a package to 
from life. Things like this | without irritation. In fact, this blade invites pa peas Stn kn ee ca 
do happen to people. frequent, close shaves. No razor can be entirely 
satisfactory unless adjustable for the require- 


FAITH BALDWIN 
Genuine Gold- Plated Gillette Razor and 
Let Faith Baldwin, famous author of “Office five Gillette “Blue Blades” Only 49¢ 

Heavily gold-plated, 


Wife,” “Skyscraper” and “Weekend Marriage,” ie a ~- a 
give you the facts. She knows her feminine psy- : » & ase pena Comes 
- ie ho OR in handsome red and 


chology—knows what women think. Says Miss ’ black case with 5 
Baldwin, “the slightly soiled, faintly blue appear- : - “Blue Blades.” If 

° ° ‘ . : your dealer cannot 
ance of sprouting whiskers by nomeansindicatesa ass . supply you, send cou- 
: é pon and 49 cents to:— 


he-man; it merely brands one as careless, slovenly. , . Ze The Gillette 
I know of romances wrecked by stubble. An un- | Sone Ree Ge 
es m.™ Boston, Mass. 


tidy growth of whiskers is intolerable, and no man 








